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Social Significance of the 


The immediate inspiration of the Holy Year, 
as proclaimed by the Sovereign Pontiff, is the 
grateful commemoration of the Death of Our 
Lord for the salvation of mankind. Patently 
the Redemption is a gracious act for which hu- 
manity must eternally be thankful, for to it we 
owe all the abundant favors and blessings 
which Heaven has bestowed on our race. It 
would bespeak intolerable heartlessness to neg- 
lect the nineteenth centenary of so stupendous 
and beneficent an event. 


The religious motive is not the only one 
which prompted the Father of Christendom 
to give to the Christian world the advant- 
age of the Holy Year. He was also actuated 
by social motives. It is his profound convic- 
tion that the Holy Year, whilst improving men 
in a spiritual way, will at the same time serve 
as a remedy for the temporal ills that have 
overtaken the world, for many of the social 
evils of the day have their source in a mental- 
ity alienated from the Christian conception of 
life. Spiritual and moral reorientation will 
have a favorable effect on economic conditions. 
The Holy Year will release forces of a moral 
and social character for the rebuilding of this 
shattered world. It will, if properly observed, 
make the world a better place for men to live 
in. It will render men impatient with selfish- 
ness and greed that stand condemned by the 
memory of the Cross and that have brought the 
world to its present plight. It will arouse indig- 
nation against wrongs and abuses that shame 
our Christian civilization. It will emphasize 
forgotten Christian truths that are flagrantly 
set at naught by our existing economic order. 
It will renew the relations between man and 
man and solemnly rebuke a world that has re- 
lapsed into paganism. 


The Cross will prove to be a living thing with 
a potent voice and an irresistible appeal. It 
will plead with superhuman eloquence and stir 
up the consciences of men. Its shadow will 
fall on our factories in which souls are stunt- 
ed; on our mines in which precious lives are 
carelessly snuffed out; on our financial institu- 
tions in which the idol Mammon, the great ad- 
versary of God, is still worshipped; on our pub- 


lic marts in which justice is unblushingly vi- 
olated. The shadow of the Cross will put to 
rout the powers of darkness that frustrate the 
ideal of Christian brotherhood even at this late 
date of the Christian era. Well says a writer 
in The Tablet*) : “The cross proclaims not only 
the reconciliation of man to God but also of 
man to his fellow man. It rebukes all selfish- 
ness—the selfishness of ultranationalist States 
as well as the selfishness of egoistic indi- 
viduals. Let the world meditate for a year, or 
even for a month, or even for a single Holy 
Week, concerning the Cross and the Crucified 
One, and the problems which have mocked the 
economist and the politician will melt to a solu- 
tion. Not only that Altruism, or Otherhood, 
which is the sole firm basis of society, but also 
Brotherhood is learned in the school which 
learns its lessons on Calvary.” The Cross is 
the most potent social force in the world. 
Where it is planted social relations become 
truly humanized and brotherly intercourse be- 
tween men is established. It is this symbol of 
brotherliness which the Holy Year will cause 
to appear before the eyes of men with a new 
vividness. The inspiring vision is bound to 
have the most salutary social effects. 


A pessimistic mood has settled on our times. 
The prophets of evil are multiplying. Econo- 
mists have become croaking ravens predicting 
disaster and catastrophe. Perhaps never be- 
fore was humanity so sadly in need of hope and 
courage and confidence in order to face with 
some promise of success the stern realities of 
life. The memory of the Crucifixion will re- 
kindle hope and inspire new courage. By al- 
lowing the Sacrifice of His Only Begotten Son 
for the benefit of mankind the Heavenly Fath- 
er gave unequivocal proof that there dwells in 
the heart of God an undying love for man and 
that there lives in Him the absolute and un- 
changeable will never to desert humanity. The 
Cross, far more than the rainbow which God 
set in the clouds as a sign, gives us assurance of 
the Divine mercy and benevolence and makes 
us certain that defeat can never overtake and 
erush the race which the Eternal loves so 
much. 


God figures time in a different way than we 


mortals but in due time His assistance will 
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come and His hand will stay the dire calami- 
The re- 
birth of social hope in the heart of humanity, 


: [well nigh overwhelmed with affliction and mis- 


fortune, and the rekindling of the courage in- 


({ dispensable to combat the evils of our days will 


‘ be an invaluable effect of the radiant vision of 
the Cross. In this Sign the paralysis of fear, 
which has gripped the world, will be overcome. 
The manly virtues of confidence and courage 
that pluck victory from seeming defeat are 
the fruits of the tree on which the Lamb was 
slain. This lifting up of the sinking heart of 
humanity is a most opportune blessing coming 
in the wake of the commemoration of the 
Crucifixion, for without courage and hope man 
goes down to defeat, but with them he can rise 
above adversity. It is well, therefore, that the 
Holy Father has raised the Banner of the 
Cross, from which radiate hope and power and 
courage and which will enable us to conquer 
our temporal as well as our spiritual depres- 
sion. 

The Holy Father is confident that the observ- 
ance of the Holy Year will bring blessings both 
of a material and spiritual character. Thus he 
said: “It will be without doubt, from the 
necessity of the case, a time which will bring 
great benefit to all souls in their relation with 
the supernatural, and also by another happy 
necessity, it will bring about an amelioration 
in the general state of humanity. It is impos- 
sible that this spiritual reordination of souls 
shall not also have its reaction in the material 
world. The Divine Master Himself has as- 
sured us of this great truth: ‘Seek first the 
Kingdom of Heaven and all these things shall 
be added unto you’.” 

This is perfectly true, because social better- 
ment depends upon moral factors, and religion 
imparts a strong fillip to moral sentimenis. 
Religion renders men sensitive to injustice and 
makes them eager to redress wrong; it creates 
good will and sympathy among men and these 
lead to an alleviation of human suffering; it 
inspires charity and thus prompts the rich to 
open their hands and generously to bestow to 
the needy of their abundance. Religion instills 
those moral sentiments which will soften the 
inequalities and hardships of the present eco- 
nomic system and at the same time will cause 
men to envision a new and better order in 
which the ideals of justice, brotherhood and 
charity are realized. The direct result of the 
Holy Year is an intensification of the Chris- 
tian religion; but the overflow of this senti- 
ment will fructify the barren fields of economic 
thought and prepare the soil for a social refor- 
mation. For dynamic religion and social in- 
justice cannot exist together. 

Saner views of life must preside over the 
coming reconstruction of society. It must be 
brought home to men that fulness of life does 
not consist merely in an abundance of material 


things. As long as men set their hearts on the 
things of earth social peace cannot come. No 
other force but religion can offset the fascina- 
tion of the things of the senses and restrain the 
acquisitive instinct in man. A religious re- 
newal curbs greed and reduces the acquisitve 
passion to normal and proper dimensions. It 
will draw the teeth of Capitalism, because 
Capitalism is unrestricted acquisitiveness. In 
a truly religious atmosphere the very roots of 
Capitalism wither away, and this tree of evil, 
that has borne such deadly fruits, will languish. 


The collapse of the capitalistic system is not 
entirely due to its economic shortcomings. 
From the economic point of view it has proved 
a failure since it no longer works satisfac- 
torily. It has frustrated itself. It lives by 
profits, and profits are no longer forthcoming. 
The acquisitive society is self-defeating. Paul 
Hutchinson correctly describes the impasse to 
which Capitalism has come: ‘People in vast 
numbers are on the point of discovering that 
our system of channeling profits to owners in 
order to pile up savings to be invested in ad- 
ditions to capital plant for the increase of pro- 
duction is actually succeeding in littering up 
the landscape with goods that cannot be 
bought, produced in factories that cannot then 
be kept open, built by loans that cannot then 
be paid, negotiated through financing agencies 
that cannot then be kept solvent. And as the 


community thus comes to see that laissez-faire 


capitalism, as a system, without regard to 
whether it is right or wrong, simply does not 
work, the pressure on religion to find moral 
grounds for condemning it is constantly grow- 
ing.’’2) 

The fact is, however, that Capitalism stood 
morally condemned before it failed economic- 
ally. Our Christian civilization is out of sympa- 
thy with a system that recognizes no moral and 
human values. It has long been challenged by 
religion. It maintained itself in spite of this 
condemnation by the glamor with which it had 
surrounded itself on account of its stupendous 
economic achievements. Since these have 
turned to ashes it has lost all support. A 
quickening of religion and social morality will 
lead to its final overthrow. If religion and 
morality have their say, the overthrow will not 
come by a social revolution, but by means of 
a gradual transformation into a new economic 
order. Religion is determined in this matter 
but it is also patient and counsels moderation. 
It addresses itself to the privileged classes and 
urges them to surrender the privileges which 
are harmful to them as well as to the defrauded 
classes. The Holy Year will make the rich see 


the light and cause them to understand that — 


surrender of their untenable position is the 
dictate of wisdom. Thus a reconstruction of 


2) Religion vs. the World We Live in. The F 
meee e Live in é Forum. 
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society can be effected without violence and de- 
struction. 

As the world becomes respiritualized human 
values will be reemphasized. Man will again 
take the center of the stage and wealth will be 
subordinated to human welfare. It shall no 
longer be true in the future what the Holy 
Father says of the present situation: “Dead 
matter leaves the factory ennobled and trans- 
formed, where men are corrupted and de- 
graded.” | A system must be devised in which 
the dignity of the human personality is re- 
spected, in which the family can flourish and 
the home prosper, in which man can grow to his 
full moral stature, in which woman can take 
the place which nature has intended for her 
and in which the child can bloom as the blos- 
som under the mild influence of the sun. Re- 
ligious sentiment demands nothing less. The 
present social environment brought about by 
unrestrained profit-seeking does not measure 
up to the requirements of religion. The strong- 
er the religious sentiment grows in the world 
and the more vigorously the social conscience 
is stirred up the more speedily will these things 
be mended. A religious world cannot tolerate 
in its bosom a system that is at odds with its 
highest ideals and with its basic principles of 
justice, charity and brotherhood. 

To make this world a better world it is nec- 
essary to apply to social life the practical prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, since Christi- 
anity stresses the altruistic emotions and sub- 
dues the self-seeking impulses. Christianity 
stands for self-abnegation, simplicity of life, 
service, helpfulness and cooperation, the very 

_ virtues which build up social life and promote 

the common welfare. True, the Holy Year 
cannot be expected to work a social miracle; 
yet it can do much towards the awakening of 
these dormant social virtues. From it may date 
the beginning of our social redemption. It 
may inaugurate a new and happier social era, 
for the times are ripe for a social rebirth. 

The success of the Holy Year obviously de- 
pends on the manner in which it is accepted 

_by the Catholic world. If Catholics enter into 
the intentions of the Holy Father with alacrity 
and fervor and wholehearted zeal, its blessings 
will quickly become apparent. A new spirit 
animating the Catholic world must infallibly 
communicate itself to the rest of humanity. 
The world is groaning under the weight of its 
misfortunes and longs for social salvation. Let 
Catholics show this much disillusioned, hope- 
less and helpless world where social salvation 
can be found. This unfortunate world has been 
grasping at every straw to save itself from so- 
cial perdition. In its despair it will turn to the 
Cross, if it understands that only in this Sign 
it can triumph over the forces of social destruc- 
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The Scholastic Doctrine Concern- 
ing Popular Sovereignty 


I 


_ The extreme political theory of the divine 
right of kings, as it was propounded and de- 
fended by Protestant divines and philosophers 
during the 16., 17. and 18. centuries, met with 
strenuous opposition on the part of Catholic 
theologians and philosophers. However, in 
their effort to combat that exaggerated plea for 
the immediately divine origin of the sovereign- 
ty of kings, the Scholastics developed the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the people, another 
extreme political theory diametrically opposed 
to the former. For more than two centuries 
this Scholastic theory was taught in all Cath- 
olic schools and universities to the exclusion of 
all others. A change was effected about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The havoc 
wrought by the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people during the French Revolution and at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century set the 
minds of Catholic theologians and philosophers 
to examining the soundness of the teaching op- 
posed by Cardinal St. Bellarmine and Francis 
Suarez as a bulwark against the encroachments 
of rulers upon the sacred rights of the people. 
The result of this critical valuation of the 
famous doctrine of the Scholastics was the cre- 
ation of a new school of Catholic philosophy, 
which repudiates it either in part or as a whole. 
Foremost among the leaders of this new school 
are the Jesuits Meyer, Cathrein and Schiffini, 
who despite their membership in the Society, 
whose fame was enhanced by Cardinal Bellar- 
mine and Suarez, do not subscribe to the doc- 
trine of those illustrious men. 


The political upheaval caused by the world- 
war has, strange to say, brought about among 
Catholic scholars a more friendly attitude to- 
wards the doctrine of the Scholastics. The 
overthrow of centuries-old dynasties by the un- 
bridled passions of the masses and the establish- 
ment of new republics was justified by an ap- 
peal to Scholastic teaching as the French Revo- 
lution had been once defended by appealing to 
Rousseau’s doctrine concerning the sovereignty 
of the people. The doctrine of the Scholastics 
was found most convenient to win the favor of 
the rulers and the masses in the newly estab- 
lished republics. 


Of the treatises on this subject which ap- 
peared within recent years the outstanding 
work is “Die Staatslehre des Franz Suarez, 
S.J.” by Heinrich Rommen.!) The author 
offers us not merely a calm exposition of the 
teaching of the foremost Scholastic but also a 
spirited defense of Suarez’ doctrine. At the 
same time he developes the weak points of that 
political theory. We shall not discuss all the 


}M. Gladbach, 1926. XV and 383 pp. 
9) 
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details of the teachings of the Scholastics re- 
garding the nature and functions of political 
powers. We shall rather confine our attention 
to the cardinal point upon which hinges their 
whole system, namely the sovereignty of the 
people. ; 

We call the teaching of Cardinal Bellarmine, 
Suarez and the other Scholastics a theory. It 
is no more than a philosophical theory. Some 
authors, I know, speak in a strain as if we had 
to deal with a defined doctrine of the Church. 
Suarez himself admits that neither Scripture 
nor tradition contain anything which would 
prove his doctrine conclusive; accordingly the 
entire controversy concerns a_ philosophical 
problem which must be solved by philosophical 
arguments and the final solution does not carry 
any greater weight than the strength of the 
arguments warrants.”) 


Scholastic Doctrine Concerning Formation. 

of States 

The State is composed of two elements: the 
governed people and the governing authority. 
The philosopher’s problem is to explain how 
these elements originated and combine in the for- 
mation of the State or commonwealth. All Cath- 
olic philosophers agree on this point, that the 
State or commonwealth in its totality is not the 
product of merely human choice but of a nat- 
ural development of the social nature of man: 
the states exist by virtue of natural law and 
not by mere human caprice. All Catholic phi- 
losophers agree that the mere dwelling together 
of families does not effect a state or common- 
wealth. The formation of a state is only pos- 
sible by means of a moral bond which unites 
all the families into a moral unit. Differences 
of opinion arise when we go farther and ask 
how and where this moral bond originates. 

Suarez and the Scholastics teach that the 
moral bond which effects a moral unit in the 
multitude of cohabiting families is formed by 
consent of the people. This consent may be 
given either explicitly, by express contract, or 
tacitly, by certain actions which imply con- 
sent. The object of this consent is to declare 
or imply that the families and their members 
take upon themselves the obligation to assist 
each other in working for the common good. 
As soon as this consent is given, the families 
are united into a moral body, receiving, as a 
natural and necessary attribute, political pow- 
ers. These powers are so necessarily connect- 
ed with the formation of the political body that 
the members, in giving their consent, cannot 
obstruct them. 

If we inquire who holds this political power, 
Suarez and the Scholastics answer that it is 
vested in the entire political body or common- 
wealth, and not in a single member; all share 
in this power. Accordingly the sovereign pow- 


2) De Legibus, lib. III, cap. 2 n. 8, and cap. 4 n. oe 
and Defensio Fidei, lib. III, cap. 2 n. 2. 


er is originally vested in the people, and the 
people are the original possessors of sover- 
eignty. / é 

ae however, we must point out the doffer- 
ence between the teaching of the Scholastics 
and that of Rousseau. Both agree in basing 
the formation of states on consent. Rousseau 
and the defenders of modern democracy teach 
that states are formed by contract and explicit 
consent, whereas the Scholastics hold that they 
are formed by explicit or tacit consent. Rous- 
seau teaches that the political power is ulti- 
mately derived from the people, whereas the 
Scholastics hold it is ultimately derived from 
God. Rousseau and the modern defenders of 
democracy teach the political powers are the 
sum-total of the rights which the individual 
members surrender to the State authorities, 
whereas the Scholastics maintain these pow- 
ers are granted by God. According to Rous- 
seau and the tenets of modern democracy the 
individual members receive in the State just as 
many rights as they surrender, and, in obey- 
ing the authority, obey in reality only them- 
selves, whereas the Scholastics teach that 
obedience to the State authorities is ultimate- 
ly obedience to God’s natural law. The State 
and its right exist, according to Rousseau and 
his disciples, by the free consent of the people, 
whereas according to the Scholastics they are 
institutions of natural law. According to Rous- 
seau and modern democrats free consent of the 
people is the source of the political powers and 
subjection of the members to the authorities, 
whereas the Scholastics assert the consent of 
the people is only the necessary condition for 
reception of those powers from God and sub- 
jection of the people to the individuals vested 
with those powers. Just as the birth of a child 
is the necessary condition for the bestowal of 
parental rights on the parents, so the forma- 
tion of political bodies by consent is the nec- 
essary condition for bestowal of political pow- 
ers on the body politic. According to Rousseau 
and modern democrats the people, in forming 
commonwealths, may reserve and restrict po- 
litical powers, whereas the Scholastics contend 
the whole and entire mass of powers is con- 
ferred by God upon the body politic, regard- 
less of whether the members grant their con- 
sent or not. 

Both Rousseau and the Scholastics teach the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, yet 
in widely different senses: Rousseau holds that 
sovereignty is the creature of the collective 
will of the individual members, whereas the 
Scholastics maintain that it is a gift of God | 
conferred upon the commonwealth or body 
politic. Accordingly the principle that “gov- — 
ernment is based on the consent of the gov- 
erned” has a widely different meaning in the 
political theories of Rousseau and of the Scho- 
lastics. According to the former the powers 
of the government may be restricted and abol- 
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ished by the sovereign people and obedience to 
the authorities suspended, whereas according 
to the Scholastics the right of the authorities 
to command and the duty of the members to 
obey result by natural law from the formation 
of a newly constituted political body or com- 
monwealth. According to Rousseau laws are 
binding as far as the people give their consent, 
so that laws which are not approved by the peo- 
ple are invalid. According to the Scholastics 
the people who live in a state or common- 
wealth, individually and collectively, must obey 
the authorities willingly or unwillingly, even 
those who are born centuries after the original 
formation of the State. 


Objections to the Scholastic Doctrine Con- 
cerning the Origin of States 


We readily admit that states and common- 
wealths may have been formed, nay, actually 
have been formed, in the past by consent of 
the people. The Scholastics, however, recog- 
nize consent as the only possible means for 
the formation of a political body. Regarding 
the nature of that consent they teach it is at 
least a tacit contract, since the contracting 
parties did not necessarily have a clear notion 
of the nature and duties of the State and its 
powers.*) This contract, according to the Scho- 
lastics, is so necessary to the formation of 
states that even if the State was originally 
formed by conquest or other variety of force, 
the contract cannot be dispensed with; the peo- 
ple must subsequently give their consent. Even 
if we could prove that no single State was ever 
established by consent of the people, the doc- 
trine would Hold good, because all people have 
subsequently yielded tacit consent.*) Certainly 
the political powers in their abstract nature 
are indivisible and are bestowed in their en- 
_ tirety as soon as the political body is formed, 
yet in the concrete order of things a State may 
have been in process .of development in such 
manner that at the beginning great numbers 
of people withheld their consent and the whole 
State was formed by gradual consent of the 
original dissenters granted in later years.°) 

A state or commonwealth exists as soon as 
these two elements are united: permanent 
dwelling together of a number of families and 
a person possessing the right to exact submis- 
sion of these families in his decisions as judge 
of their disputes. These two elements suffice 
to form a state in its rudimentary stage. Cer- 
tainly the judiciary power is only one of the 
- prerogatives of government; yet it is so inti- 
mately connected with the other powers that 
when it is present in any body it forms part 
of the rest. These two essential elements may 
originate without any tacit consent. The chil- 
dren and grandchildren settle near the home- 
stead of their grandparents without any inten- 


4) Ibid. p. 110. 5) Ibid. 199. 


3) Rommen, p. 196. 


tion of building up a state or commonwealth. 
In this way clans and tribes are formed with- 
out any ulterior end of establishing states or 
political bodies. These congregated families 
stand in need of an arbiter who settles their 
quarrels, promotes the common good, punishes 
malefactors, and whose decisions and directions 
must be obeyed. Naturally in these conditions 
the grandsire was the born judge and com- 
mander of that political body without having 
ever received these powers from his consent- 
ing progeny. In this way the Patriarchs of the 
Old Testament gathered about themselves dur- 
ing their lives, enduring for centuries, a large 
community and were naturally recognized as 
the born judges and rulers of their community. 
We may say that the political powers of these 
progenitors were dependent only in a negative 
way upon the will of their descendants, in so 
far as the younger folk would not leave their 
forefathers by moving to other countries. If, 
however, they wished to remain together, all 
were obliged to recognize the authority of their 
progenitors as judges and rulers without any 
further tacit consent. Accordingly those rec- 
ognized leaders received their political powers 
independently of any consent, and the sover- 
eign powers were never vested in the people.®) 


The modern defenders of the Scholastic doc- 
trine felt the force of this argument and sought 
in vain to invalidate it. Tacit consent received 
an interpretation which would include any 
agreement expressed by actions implying a 
common aim. If a number of people stop over 
in the same hotel, they agree to live under the 
same roof, but they do not enter into a con- 
tract. In a similar way the descendants of a 
common ancestor do not give tacit consent to 
the political powers of their progenitor by not 
moving away: they agree to remain together. 
If their grandsire received political powers, he 
did not receive them by reason of their consent 
or by a tacit pact. If Suarez and his modern 
defenders construe such an agreement into 
tacit consent, they show the weakness of their 
system: they stipulate a fictitious. consent 
which cannot be verified by facts. 


Moreover, Suarez and his modern adherents 
are forced to admit that in certain cases sov- 
ereignty was never vested in the people. When 
the head of a tribe was first appealed to in a 
political matter, this appeal of his subjects 
brought, about the two factors, formation of 
the State and designation of the ruler, so that 
the political powers were never vested in the 
people or commonwealth but conferred simul- 
taneously with the formation of the State upon 
its born ruler or the head of the tribe. Cer- 
tainly possession of political powers is ulti- 
mately conditioned by the formation of the 


6) Cathrein, Victor, S.J. Moralphilosophie. II. Bd. 
2. Aufl. Freib. 1898, pp. 434-437, 
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State, and this formation was brought about 

according to the teaching of those scholars by 

tacit consent.’) 

JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.CAP. 
Westerville, Ohio 


Was There a Concerted Attack 


The unprecedented bank moratorium pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt on March 5. 
should draw the attention of all those who con- 
sider it their duty to comprehend existing eco- 
nomic conditions to the problem of money, cur- 
rencies, foreign exchange, and likewise to in- 
ternational banking, termed ‘‘that will-o’-the- 
wisp” by Lord Melchett, “‘which seems so prof- 
itable and is in fact so costly.”!) There exist 
correlations between them which may exert a 
tremendous influence on the welfare of the peo- 
ple of a certain country, or even on the peo- 
ples of every nation drawn into the orbit of the 
modern credit system. 


Mr. Roosevelt did, in fact, indicate the neces- 
sity of shutting up all of the banking institu- 
tions of the country to have been precipitated 
by circumstances other than the solvency of 
the banks alone. The President declared it to 
be “‘in the best interests of all bank depositors 
that a period of respite be provided with a 
view to preventing further hoarding of coin, 
bullion or currency, or speculation in foreign 
exchange.” While the reference to hoarding 
was understood by everybody and became a 
major subject of discussion, the inclusion of 
speculation in foreign exchange among the 
reasons demanding a nationwide banking mor- 
atorium was quite generally overlooked. Like- 
wise that “any transactions in foreign ex- 
change” were named together with the “export, 
hoarding, melting or earmarkings of gold or 
silver or bullion or currency” as subject to con- 
trol of the President. While all interest was 
centered on the banks and what would befall 
them collectively and each one individually, the 
Money Market, where speculation in exchange 
is conducted and gold, bullion, currency dealt in, 
was not considered by those engaged in explain- 
ing to the worried masses what had happened 
and what might eventuate. The very words of 
the Proclamation quoted by us should, however, 
have indicated to every thoughtful reader of 
the significant proclamation that speculation in 
the Money Market (“a single market through- 
out the world,’ Hobson calls it,?) because of 


7) Suarez, Defensio Fidei, lib. III, cap. 2 n. 20; Tisch- 
leder, Ursprung und Trager der Staatsgewalt. M. Glad- 
bach, 1923, p. 203; Rommen, op. cit., pp. 196-199. 

1) Modern Money. A Treatise on the Reform of the 
Theory and Practice of Political Economy. London, 
1932, p. 199. 


2) Hobson, John A. The Evolution of Modern Capi- 
talism. London, 1917, p. 146. 


the close relation of the institutions or indi- 
viduals competing with each other) must have 
exerted an important influence both on the situ- 
ation the President had discovered to exist in 
the world of American finance and credit, as 
well as on the decision reached by him and his 
counsellors. 

Each and every issue of the London Econo- 
mist, a weekly, devotes certain columns to this 
very thing, the Money Market. What fate the 
commodity we call money suffered in this mark- 
et almost on the eve of the events under dis- 
cussion, the following dry remarks, printed in 
the noted journal just eight days previous to 
the President’s radical attempt to save the 
situation, will indicate, at least to a degree. It 
should be remembered in connection with the 
figures quoted that, while the price of money 
may differ, “this difference will correspond to 
certain differences of risk” (Hobson); the 
tendency is towards a single price. Expressed 
in terms of the money market, this is what 
happened: 

“The Foreign Exchange market was more 
active this week. The dollar was subject to 
wide fluctuations, but definitely gained strength 
as the week progressed, while the franc was 
very firm throughout in terms of both sterling 
and dollars. The Continent as a whole was in- 
clined to follow the franc.” 

The paragraph then goes on to quote figures, 
both high and low, reached by the currencies 
of the various countries of Europe, and of some 
non-European countries, during the week 
previous to publication of the issue. Summar- 
izing the effect of the money market on the 
American dollar, the Economist declares: 

“In the forward market dollars, after being 
freely offered, were in better demand and closed 
considerably firmer at 5|8 cent and 134 cents 
discount.” 

In explanation of the situation the very next 
paragraph of “The Money Market’ column 
states: 

“Contrary to a popular belief, this week’s 
strengthening of the dollar is by no means en- 
tirely due to the operations of the control in 
London, but is largely a natural movement. 
There is no doubt that at the beginning of the 
week the market had over-sold dollars, and 
about the same time certain American banks 
were induced by banking difficulties in Michi- 
gan and elsewhere to call in funds from Lon- 
don in order to render themselves more liquid 
in case of withdrawals by their customers. This 
caused the New York exchange to strength- 
en, and owing to the over-sold state of the 
market there was an immediate rush to cover. 


It must be emphasized that the New York rate _ 


is at the mercy of several strong cross-currents, 
for if banking uncertainties in the United 
States induce American banks to call their 
funds: home, they equally encourage private 
American interests to transfer their funds to 


eth Mies ah 


says in explanation of this remark: 


ee Se ee ee NS 


London. Again this week’s purchases of sterl- 
ing bills by a New York bank shows that Amer- 
ican banks with sufficient cash reserves are still 
willing to place money in London so as to ob- 
tain the benefit of the margin between spot and 
forward dollars. In these circumstances fre- 
quent and wide variations in the strength of 
the New York exchange appear probable.” 

_ From all this the reader will gain at least an 
impression of the importance of the money 
market and the conviction that it offers oppor- 
tunities of speculation in national currencies, 
the results of which neither merchants nor 
farmers, nor wageworkers ever take into ac- 
count. The necessity the British Government 
discovered for creating a fund of 150 million 
pounds, “‘so that the Treasury can dominate the 
speculation in sterling in the foreign exchange 
market, and to prevent the bull operators car- 
rying sterling up to an uneconomic level,’’?) 
proves speculation in exchange to create 
dangers of a serious nature. Certain informa- 
tion regarding an attack on the Canadian dol- 
lar relayed to the National Sphere, of Washing- 
ton, by a confidential correspondent at London, 
and published prior to the Presidential Procla- 
mation, throws a glaring light on the situation. 
The writer declares: 

“Foreign speculators have ‘decided’ that the 
Canadian dollar is to reach the same level of 
value as the British pound sterling. This spec- 
ulation is operative all over Europe, but the 
Bec auarters and directing minds are in Lon- 

on. 

“By any means, by false as well as true re- 
port, doubt is being spread as to the future of 
the Canadian monetary unit. The aim is cre- 
ation of a psychological pressure based on fear. 
Export of capital from Canada to London is be- 
ing encouraged. The speculators are operating 
in defiance of the desires of sections of the Ot- 
tawa Government, which is opposed to an in- 
crease of the weight of the exterior debt, large- 
ly due to creditors in the United States.” 

The special correspondent of the National 
Sphere, the organ of a dependable research in- 
stitute in Washington, D. C., believes this drive 
against the Canadian dollar to be directed ‘‘ob- 
liquely against the American economy.” He 


“Tondon strategy has been to have sterling 
bloc currencies depreciated in sympathy with 
the pound sterling, but to have other related 
currencies follow the pound downward, never 
to take the lead in depreciation. Otherwise, the 
chief benefit to British exporting industries is 
lost.”’ 

“Some very attentive and qualified observ- 
ers” are reported by the British correspondent 
inclined to affirm that “the Canadian dollar 
will be obliged to yield to the speculative pres- 
sure which is being brought against it.” 


3) Lord Melchett, loc. cit. p. 135. 
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Amounts of money available for this specula- 
tion in London are understood to be “almost 
unlimited for such a minor operation.” It is 
alleged as a highly significant factor that some 
Canadian banks themselves are participating 
in this speculative pressure against their own 
money. ‘These are, supposedly, “banks which 
have their closest connections with London.’’) 


Manipulations of this nature are bound to in- 
fluence international trade and the welfare of 
both producers and consumers, with other 
words of all those who perform useful serv- 
ices of whatsoever kind and nature, manual or 
intellectual. The case under consideration 
proves no exception to the rule. The British 
correspondent declares, speaking as a financial 
expert discussing a financial problem for those 
interested in financial affairs, and not as a soci- 
ologist discussing an economic problem and its 
influence on the welfare of society, that the at- 
tacks against the Canadian dollar create a 
situation of paramount importance to our coun- 
try. ‘Each further depreciation,’ he writes, 
“strikes a blow at American wheat exports. 
The hands of every interest working for Amer- 
ican abandonment of gold are strengthened.” 
This statement may explain, to some extent at 
least, the reasons back of the speculation in 
foreign exchange and even the hoarding of gold 
attacked by President Roosevelt’s Proclama- 
tion. It even grants some ground for the sus- 
picion that a group of financiers may have ex- 
ercised their influence and power to force our 
Government to adopt a policy of currency in- 
flation, deemed necessary or desirable by many. 
Abandonment by Great Britain of the Gold 
Standard is assumed to have been charged 
“with beneficent significance over a wide field.” 
No less an authority than J. M. Keynes as- 
serts: “If Great Britain had somehow contrived 
to maintain her gold parity, the position of the 
world as a whole today would be considerably 
more desperate than it is, and default more 
general.) Why should not the United States 
follow suit? 

Two signal consequences, said by Mr. Keynes 
to have resulted from Great Britain’s action, 
make it appear attractive to those favoring in- 
flation. ‘The first has been,’ he believes, ‘‘to 
stop decline in prices, measured in terms of na- 
tional currencies, over a very considerable pro- 
portion of the world.” “Consider,” he told his 
audience, “for a moment what an array of coun- 
tries are now linked to the fortunes of sterling 
rather than of gold. Australasia, India, Ceylon, 
Malaya, East and West Africa, Egypt, Ireland 
and Scandinavia; and in substance though not 
so literally, South America, Canada and Japan” 
(this list of countries off the Gold Standard has 


4) Washington, March, 1933, p. 2-3. 

5) The World’s Economic Crisis and the Way of Es- 
cape. Haley Stewart Lectures, 1931, by Sir Arthur 
Salter, Sir Josiah Stamp, J. Maynard Keynes, etc. 
London, 1932, p. 78. 
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in the meantime lengthened. Ed. S. J.). Out- 
side Europe Mr. Keynes could even a year ago 
name no other countries in the whole world. ex- 
cept South Africa and our own as still conform- 
ing to the Gold Standard, and the former has 
since then deserted it. 

Our country and France are then the only 
remaining nations of major importance where 
the Gold Standard is still functioning freely 
(however the French franc is not a gold franc). 
Is the nation at large, are our export industries 
and before all agriculture, our cotton and to- 
bacco-growers, our wheat farmers and hog- 
raisers benefited by the Gold Standard our fi- 
nanciers have so obstinately adhered to? Let 
us quote a tew more sentences from Mr. 
Keynes’ lecture. Adding to his statement that 
Great Britain’s abandonment of the Gold Stand- 
ard had meant “a very great abatement of the 
deflationary pressure which was existing six 
months ago,” the well informed and farsighted 
economist continues: ‘‘Over wide areas pro- 
ducers are now obtaining prices in terms of do- 
mestie currencies which are not so desperate- 
ly unsatisfactory in relation to their costs of 
production and to their debts.’’®) 


Whether we shall, in spite of the world and 
domestic conditions, be able to avoid inflation, 
it is impossible to declare at the present time. 
However, the financial and banking policy in- 
augurated by President Roosevelt is apt or even 
bound to exert a marked influence on the Amer- 
ican dollar. Only as yet no one dares to say 
just what will happen to it. Writing from 
Washington on March 18. Mr. Paul Y. Ander- 
son, one of the best informed newspaper cor- 
respondents in the nation’s capital, expresses 
the opinion: “It might reasonably be inferred 
from events of the last week that the Adminis- 
‘tration proposes to restore prosperity by inflat- 
ing the currency while further deflating credit 
and wages, but I hasten to add that it is too 
early to draw inferences of that breadth and 
finality.””) Oppositely the monthly letter of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, of New York, is 
rather certain in its belief that the new cur- 
rency provided under the emergency banking 
law “is not inflationary.” The bank’s experts, 
in fact, contend that “the amount of actual 
money in circulation is not such a decisive fact- 
or in the monetary situation as it is commonly 
supposed to be.’’8) Certainly a debatable the- 
ory. We rather doubt the policy forced on the 
Government by the threatening crash of our fi- 
nancial system and monetary policy will leave 
the money market and prices quite as un- 
disturbed as the New York bank publication 
would wish people to assume. 


Having weighed carefully every possibility 
of the situation created by our Financial Mora- 


6) Loc. cit. p. 78-79. 
7) The Nation, March 29, p. 339. 
8) As reported on March 26. by the Associated Press. 


torium, the Economist closes an article on “The 
Crisis and the Exchanges” with the guarded 
forecast: “Even though America remains noml- 
nally on the Gold Standard, this system will 
widen the limits within which the dollars may 
fluctuate in relation to gold and other gold cur- 
rencies, and introduce a new element of insta- 
bility into the exchanges of the world.”®) The 
New Statesman, likewise of London, is inclined 
to view conditions more pessimistically than its 
financial contemporary. The influential review 
considers it doubtful whether, if our country’s 
defection continues, “the Gold Standard will be 
able to function anywhere.” “No one knows 
yet,” the editorial continues, “what the dollar 
is, or is going to be, worth in terms of other 
currencies. No one knows what the vast mass 
of international debts reckoned in dollars 
means, or is going to mean. Until these mat- 
ters are resolved, a new element of sheer in- 
security is added to world troubles.’’?!°) 

We have taken the reader on a somewhat 
protracted excursion through a labyrinth sel- 
dom entered by laymen. The circumstances re- 
vealed indicate the existence of conditions 
fraught with danger to toilers of every cate- 
gory. Moreover, we have to do with conditions 
which have engaged economists for some time. 
Not last year, not three or five years ago, but 
as long as forty years ago, an international 
control of the currency problem was therefore 
suggested. A Catholic sociologist, Fr. Geo. 
Ratzinger, long a member of the Bavarian Diet, 
even demanded an international standard-of 
money, “‘in the interest of productive labor.’’!1) 
We do not intend to discuss this subject at pres- 
ent. The inclusion in the President’s Procla- 
mation of “speculation in exchange” and “‘ear- 
markings of gold” indicate sufficiently the im- 
portance of national and international money 
in the money market and the influence the lat- 
ter exerts on the fortunes of a nation even as 
powerful as our own. 

F. P. KENKEL 


When monopolist merchants agree together to 
preserve a fixed price, so as to secure an unlim- 
ited profit, they are guilty of sinful trading. 

St. ANTONINO 


The Christian teaching on usury is practic- 
ally disregarded in the working of modern 
Capitalism. The system in its actual working 
includes, according to Leo XIII, the practice of 
“rapacious usury” which, though appearing 
“under a different guise,” is included in the 
Church’s age-long condemnations. 

Rev. E. CAHILL, S.J.1) 


9) Loe. cit. London, March 11, p. 511. 
10) Loc. cit. March 11, p. 280-81. 
11) Die Volkswirthschaft i. ihren sittl. Grundlagen. 
Freiburg, 1894, p. 415. 
The Framework of a Christian State. 
ISB YA, To, Wey. 
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Warder’s Review 


Situation Demands Drastic Remedy 


_ Although well meant, the farm bill, designed 
in part to provide mortgage relief for the farm- 
ers of our country, will merely condemn them 
to continue to carry indefinitely the staggering 
load of mortgages which has made of them, 
without their realizing this condition, mere 
caretakers of farms for the mortgagees. While 
higher prices of farm products would undoubt- 
edly tend to ameliorate the present economic 
condition of farmers, the Farm-Relief-Act de- 
pends for its ultimate success largely on what 
we believe to be the fallacious hope that at 
Some time within the next thirty years the 
farmer will be able to rid himself of the debts 
which today constitute one of his chief terrors. 

But what warrant is there for this hope? 
N one but the belief that the prices of farm com- 
modities can be raised to and kept at a level 
which will grant the farmer the possibility to 
discharge his debts at some time in the future. 
Since so considerable a part of the total of the 
existing farm indebtedness is the result of in- 
flated land prices, the price of farm products 
must necessarily also be inflated, if income 
from this source is to relieve land-owners of 
their burden of debts. Does the possibility to 
accomplish this purpose exist? 

We consider it entirely improbable that the 
price of farm products shall at any time with- 
in the next quarter of a century go beyond a 
certain mean, except occasionally under the in- 
fluence of some catastrophe. Should this as- 
sumption prove correct, the American farmer 
would merely spend his life in slaving for the 
money-lender, suffer a lot not much above that 
of the debt-ridden peasants of France prior to 
the Great Revolution. 

The American farmer is today suffering the 
consequences of an economic system which sets 


no limits to the mortgaging of farm land. The 


Christian sociologist, on the other hand, de- 


-clares that, in the interest of the commonweal, 
_ public authority should limit the mortgaging of 
land, because the nation draws from it its sus- 


- tenance. 


Since society and the State have both 


sinned by permitting land to be treated as mere 


chattel, they should now provide for the re- 


_ duction of farm mortgages. This is, we believe, 
the only remedy for so desperate a situation as 


the one confronting our debt-ridden farmers. 


What of Recognition of Soviet Russia? 
What should be our attitude toward recogni- 


tion of the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 


lics? Should our nation scorn to enter diplo- 


- matic relations with this incarnation of Bolshe- 
-vism and its tenets, as a Government would 
the overtures of a band of bandits to come to 


P 


terms with them? Or should we cast ethical 


11 


considerations to the winds, and adopt the 
cynical attitude that self-interest indicates we 
should not be too squeamishly moral, that there 
was “business” to be had in Russia, and that 
was after all the thing we lived by? 

Since Mr. Alfred Smith’s “detailed program 
to help lead the Nation out of its present eco- 
nomic distress’’!) includes resumption of both 
commercial and diplomatic intercourse between 
our country and that represented by Moscow 
at the present time, the question cannot be ig- 
nored by a journal such as ours. Mr. Smith is 
reported to have declared: 

“The most effective way to guard against the sup- 
posed menace of dumping is to extend credits to the 
U.S. S. R., enabling that country to buy from us. The 
logic (!) of events may be expected to lead very soon to 
recognition of the U. S. S. R.”2) 

An opportunistic opinion and policy of this 
nature is diametrically opposed to what Arch- 
bishop Downey (Liverpool) says on the same 
subject in a remarkable Pastoral Letter de- 
voted to a discussion of the Red menace: 

“The world’s ports should be closed to the commercial 
fleet of Russia, and the plague of Bolshevism isolated 
within the Soviet State.” 

“A few years ago,” declares the distin- 
guished prelate, whose influence is making it- 
self felt in England, 


“the Communist State was nearing its death-agony, 
and Christian nations had the opportunity of making 
‘the grand refusal’, but the sordid motive of greed pre- 
vailed with capitalists, industrialists and big business 
magnates, who ignobly kept the menace of Bolshevism 
in our midst, when, by mere passive resistance, they 
might have preserved for Russia religion, morality, lib- 
erty and peace.” 

Even conclusions of a practical nature would 
seem to indicate the wisdom of holding aloof 
from Moscow. Assist the monster to develop 
its powers, and expect the day when the resur- 
rected hordes of Jengis Khan will put an end 
to European civilization. 


The Concept of Equality Will Not Down 


There can be no end of the social unrest and 
its detrimental effect on the peace of society 
and the growth of culture as long as the eco- 
nomic inequality, expressed in the glaring con- 
trariety of incomes, remains. 

Simultaneously with the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man there was proclaimed, what the 
masses were led to accept as a new doctrine, 
expressed in three words: Liberté, egalité, fra- 
ternité! For this gospel they have fought, not 
merely during the French Revolution, after the 
Convention had, for the first time in history, 
decreed the levee en masse, but all over the 
World. Even our Civil War, which had for one 
of its causes the emancipation of Negro slaves, 
was dedicated in part to the extension of equal- 
ity. 
ieee the existing passion for equality, and 
that the under-privileged were not slow in de- 


1) The U. S. Daily, Wash., March 1, p. 1. 2) Ibid. p. 2. 
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claring their dissatisfaction with transmitted 
inequalities, the new privileged class, whose 
spokesman had announced the principles re- 
ferred to, entirely neglected to perceive the 
justice of the demands of the masses even for 
a reasonable economic equality. And, worst of 
all, for a hundred years inequality has been 
even constantly extended, until today there is 
a greater variation between the extremes of 
wealth and the extremes of poverty than has 
been since the days of Rome, when the rich 
could squander fortunes on luxuries while the 
proletariat in the cities and the coloni in the 
country, not to speak of the slaves, suffered 
destitution. 

Although the social unrest is chronic and the 
masses refuse to be contented in spite of the 
sop of social insurance, the blindness with 
which the gods are said to strike whom they 
would destroy evidently prevents those, who 
control the sources of power in the modern 
world, finance and credit, to realize the danger 
they are courting. For the concept of equality 
will not down, but must continue to nourish 
discontent and the desire to attack and destroy 
not merely the privileges enjoyed by those who 
control wealth, but even the existing legal con- 
cepts of property, until the reasonable demands 
put forward in its name may have been satis- 
fied. 


Wise Counsel Thrown to the Winds 


It were well the masses realized the Great 
Depression and its aftermath are to a large ex- 
tent of their own making. The result of their 
own inclinations which led them to listen so 
readily to the seductive propaganda that fool- 
ish spending and waste meant work and wealth. 

Had they listened to thoughtful men the con- 
dition of millions of men and women would not 
be what it is today. For instance, as far back 
as 1920 Mr. R. C. Leffingwell, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, warned: 

“At this most critical moment in the history of 
Europe, when our own financial and economic stake in 
Europe’s affairs is so great that disaster there could 
mean only disaster here, many of our own people have 
turned gamblers and wasters. For plain living and 
high thinking we have substituted wasting and dicker- 
ing. We enjoy high living while we grumble at the 
high cost of living—of silk stockings and shirts for the 
poor, of motors for men of small means, of palaces for 
profiteers and the plutocrat.”1) 

Mr. Leffingwell did not merely say much 
more of the same kind, but in conclusion de- 
voted a chapter to the remedies demanded by 
the exigencies of the time. Each and every one 
of the admonitions advanced by him is now 
acknowledged to express a sound measure of 
fmancial salvation. We shall quote merely his 
more outstanding demands: 


1) In an article on “Treasury Methods of Financing 
the War in Relation to Inflation.” Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science in the City of New York, 
June, 1920, p. 39. 


“We must cut government expenditure to the quick, 
abjure bonuses. .... We must have a National budget 
with teeth in it, which means among other things that 
no appropriation shall be made by Congress without 
a critical examination and report on ways and means 
by the Treasury. ... We must promptly revise our tax 
laws to make them more equitable and less burden- 
some without reducing the revenue. We must restore 
the railroads to a self-supporting basis. .. . And, above 
all, we must work and save. We must produce more 
but, more important still, we must consume less.’”’2) 


Counsel of this nature, no matter how 
authoritative of the source, was thrown to the 
winds by the vast majority of our people. 
With what results, is now evident. 


A, 


Contemporary Opinion 


The Farm Bill is an effort in the direction 
of social inventiveness. In some ways, it is 
perhaps as crude as the first automobile of 
thirty years ago. Nevertheless, I am convinced 
that this bill can be made to work and can be 
perfected, if the rank and file of the people of 
the United States—producers, processors, and 
consumers alike—are genuinely hungry to dis- 
tribute the fruits of science in a just way. 

HENRY A. WALLACE,?’) 
Secretary of Agriculture 


President Roosevelt’s message of March 16th 
to the Congress, advocating their passing the 
Farm Relief Bill, states, “Deep study and the 
joint counsel of many points of view have pro- 
duced a measure which offers great promise 
of good results. I tell you frankly that it is a 
new and untrod path..... If a fair admin- 
istrative trial of it is made and it does not pro- 
duce the hoped for results, I shall be the first 
to acknowledge it and advise you.” 

There can be no doubt that should this meas- 
ure pass, the Farm Relief Bill will bring the 
Government in some respects “on new and un- 
trod paths.” Yet, in other respects, these paths 
have numerous features which have great 
similarity to some of the unprofitable paths 
over which the Government trod during the 
past seven or eight years. Frankly, we do not 
like the Farm Relief Measure. We believe it to 
rest on a false economic basis. We believe its 
administrative features are not only extremely 
difficult to execute but, requiring Government 
espionage of a vast number of farmers scat- 
tered throughout widely flung areas of the 
country and also a similar supervision of simi- 
larly widely flung processors, dealers and even 
storekeepers, will create thereby a great horde 
of government officials with powers similar to 


those of Prohibition agents, thus presenting ~ 


opportunities of temptations, evils and bootleg- 
ging, precisely akin to those produced in the 
enforcement of Prohibition. Another evil is the 


2) Loe. tit. ps 41 
3) National Farm and Home Hour, March 22. 
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power given to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
fix the Pre-War purchasing price of farm com- 
modities in terms of the merchandise which 
the farmer must buy and then to proceed to fix 
the similar values of today. From such calcu- 
lations the processors are to arrive, through 
the dictation of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
at the tax rate which they must pay the Gov- 
ernment, and in turn at the manufacturing 
costs of their products and the price at which 
they may distribute them to their customers in 
this and other lands. 

Such calculations are largely theoretical and 
their results upon the processors are likely to 
be most disastrous. The feature which re- 
wards the farmer for permitting 30% of his 
land to lie idle, by giving him a gambler’s in- 
terest in the future price of his ungrown com- 
modities, is vicious because it will introduce 
many to a dangerous speculative area which 
Washington professes should be eliminated. 

Pope Trading Corp., 
Weekly Market Review") 


There is not the slightest need of dictatorial 
powers. There are ample powers within the 
Constitution, ample authority within the funda- 
mental law, which will enable the President and 
the Congress to do all things which are neces- 
sary to be done in order to meet this exigency 
and deal with this great emergency. It is not 
the want of powers that is involved, it is the 
failure to use the constitutional powers which 
we have. 

The bestowal of unconstitutional powers 
would not help in the least unless there is a 
program, a policy, through and by means of 
which we may deal with this situation. And 
if there is such a program and such a policy, 
there are ample constitutional powers to carry 
them out. 

I have gone through the Constitution with 
this subject in mind, and I can’t find there any 
way of setting up a dictator in the United 
States. The Constitution was written to pre- 
vent dictatorships. George Washington never 


- intimated at any time that he wanted any pow- 


er not found in the Constitution. 
- Jackson had been called a dictator, but on no 


Andrew 


occasion did he ask for authority not found in 


the Constitution. 


Lincoln and Wilson carried 
us through two great wars without going out- 


- side the Constitution. 


Former Gov. Smith is quoted as having said 


that in this emergency we ought to fold up the 


~ 


Constitution and put it in a pigeonhole, as Wil- 


gon did. Wilson did no such thing. When Wil- 
gon had any doubt as to his powers under the 
Constitution, he submitted the question to Con- 


gress. To say that Wilson “folded up the Con- 
stitution” is pure nonsense. 
SENATOR WILLIAM E. BoRAH 


z N. Y.,-March 17, 1933, p. 2. Pope Trading Corp. 
deals in metals. 


“Nature still affords her bounty, but the gen- 
erous use of it languishes in the very sight of 
supply. This is primarily because the rulers 
of the exchange of mankind’s goods have failed 
through their own stubbornness and their own 
incompetence. . . Recognition of the falsity of 
material wealth as a standard of success... 
Our greatest primary task is to put the people 
to work ... There must be strict supervision 
of all banks and credit investments. There 
must be an end to speculation with other peo- 
ple’s money . . . our interdependence on each 
other ... What is all this? The clap-trap of 
an international Socialist orating in Hyde 
Park? No, the solemn inaugural address of 
the President of the United States, speaking 
under the influence of a bank crisis. Nothing 
about “economy” or “tightening our belts” in 
face of the menace of cheapness and plenty, but 
the plain recognition of the need for a different 
basis of society. The question remains what 
the President will actually do with the dicta- 
torial powers which he is, quite rightly, pro- 


posing to take. The New Statesman') 


While associations like the Red Cross and St. 
John’s Ambulance are studying how to fight 
the horror with which we shall be deluged in 
the next war, our armament firms, with their 
close allies in the chemical industry, are study- 
ing how to perfect that horror so as to defeat 
the protective measures devised by the Red 
Cross and St. John’s Ambulance. How these 
admirable societies will protect us against a gas’ 
which is at work for several hours before we 
are aware of its presence is not yet settled. 
And, meanwhile, Mr. Arthur Henderson and 
his friends at Geneva just go on talking. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Henderson reminds us that the 
Soviet Government is the only one to suggest 
officially complete disarmament all round. This 
suggestion having been scorned (as was, of 
course, expected) by all the other countries— 
or rather by their “experts” and representa- 
tives—Moscow is now able to claim that “Com- 
munism stands for peace,” while, of course, the 
capitalist countries, refusing to disarm, stand 
for war. A clever move; but if it had not come 
from a country that had thrown over the whole 
moral law it would be less open to suspicion. 

Catholic Times, London 


Communism is a challenge to the injustices 
and evils of the social system, a warning to 
Europe to set its house in order. We may re- 
pudiate its doctrines and its methods, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that Communism is a 
demand for a new social life. 

FR. OWEN DUDLEY?) 


1) London, March 11, p. 1. , 
2) From an address del. in the Theatre Royal, Dublin. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


The Japanese Conference of St. Vincent de 
Paul at Miyazaki has constructed an almshouse 
for the poor. It opened on Christmas Day. 


When completed, it will accommodate 300 patients 
and have a special section for foundlings. 


After twenty-two years’ tenure of office, Don 
Angel Heriera has resigned the editorship of 
El Debate, the principal Catholic newspaper in 
Spain, in order to become chairman of Accion 
Catolica, whose work is of the foremost impor- 
tance in the present condition of the country. 

The new Editor of Hl Debate is Don Francisco Dias, 


who has been on the staff of the paper for the past 
seventeen years. 


A Shop Assistants’ (Clerks’) Guild was 
formed in London at a meeting presided over 
by Justice Noble, K.C.S.G. Very Rev. Canon 
Dunford, supporting the Chairman, outlined 
the Catholic meaning of a Guild, and empha- 
sized the necessity of preserving the true Cath- 
olic spirit within it. 

The purpose of the Guild is purely social; according 
to one of the speakers it would, however, prove “in- 
valuable to the assistant who was living in (boarding), 
and would ward off the loneliness and isolation that 
often assailed him there.”—The Secretary of the new 
organization said it was hoped an employment bureau 
could be inaugurated, and that it would be possible to 


embrace within the limits of the Guild Catholic ware- 
housemen. 


The Advisory Bureau instituted two years ago 
under the auspices of the Catholic Union of the 
Archdiocese of Glasgow, Scotland, is reported 
as having achieved excellent results in provid- 
ing advice and assistance for those seeking to 
establish claims to Unemployment and Poor 
Law relief and in numerous other directions. 

Bureaus are now established in most of the large 
parishes not only of Glasgow, but also in Lanarkshire, 
Dumbartonshire, Renfrewshire, and Ayrshire. Their 
activities involve inquiry into matters of a varied nature, 
a rough classification of which include applications for 
Poor Law relief, Unemployment relief claims, applica- 
tions for Widows’ and Orphans’ pensions, advice in rent 
cases, questions of the custody of children arising from 
the removal of Catholic children to non-Catholic insti- 
tutions, and advice on educational matters, e. g., schol- 
arships, etc. The advice thus rendered, irrespective of 


creed, is entirely gratuitous; no financial assistance of 
any kind is given. 


A notable example of the readiness of sea- 
men to help each other in the distress caused 
by the present widespread unemployment, is 
reported from the Apostolat de la Mer Hostel 
at Bordeaux, France. Two years ago this 
Hostel was started in a single room; to-day it 
is equipped with 200 beds, a large restaurant, 
and Moving Picture Hall. But it is still too 
small for the needs of the seamen in that great 
port where so many of them are without work; 
admittance to the Hostel at night has had to 


be refused to many seamen, the beds being all 


occupied. 

The seamen however have helped to solve this prob- 
lem by dividing themselves into “watches”, and taking 
turn about of sleeping in the Hostel. Abbé Mounier, 
Port Chaplain and Director of A. M. work at Bordeaux, 
has the help of a community of nuns in looking after 
the seamen who throng to the Hostel. 


Founded in 1922 by a few individuals con- 
nected with the St. Vincent de Paul Society in 
Dublin, the Legion of Mary has since then at- 
tained a remarkable growth and corresponding 
good results. A serious writer contends “that 
at present it can be said with an economy of 
exaggeration that the Legion of Mary is one 
of the great instruments of the lay apostolate 
through the Christian world.” 


Its main objects, as laid down in the handbook, are 
1) to sanctify the members individually; 2) to act as 
a leaven in the mass; 3) to do the particular work or 
works undertaken; 4) to act as a link between priest 
and people. In Ireland at the present time the most 
usual works done are 1) the visiting of the sick; 2) the 
spread of Catholic literature; 3) the consecration of 
homes to the Sacred Heart; 4) the running of working 
girls’ clubs; 5) the care of the altar; 6) visitation of 
lodging houses and encampments; 7) in special cases 
the visitation of those neglecting the Sacraments. 

In Dublin the Legion operates “Down and Out” 
hostels for men and women, known as the “Morning 
Star” and the “‘Regina Coeli’’, conducted respectively by 
men’s and women’s Praesidii, as the branches are called. 
There are said to be 12,000 legionaires in the Irish 
capital alone, and branches in almost every Irish dio- 
cese. The organization has futhermore spread to Eng- 
land, Scotland, Vancouver, and into a number of mis- 
sionary countries, the Philippines among them. 


ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL GROUPS 


At the mercy of the market and dealers, the 
fishermen of Nova Scotia were until quite re- 
cently but illy rewarded for their labor and the 
risks incidental to their occupation. In organi- 
zation they have found a means to better their 
condition. They have been aided in their en- 
deavors by members of the clergy. 


At the meeting of the Glace Bay Fishermen’s Union, 
held on_the 14. of March, Rev. Fr. Barry, of Little 
Bras d’Or, read a paper on “Cooperative Marketing,” 
while Rev. Fr. Doyle, Louisburg, discoursed on “Or- 
ganization.” The laity furnished a speaker in Mr. 
Gabriel, of Louisburg, himself a fisherman, who spoke 
on the lot of the men engaged in the fisheries. 

Commonsense and fortitude are inducing these men 
to engage in endeavors looking towards economic 
emancipation. At Petit de Grat the fishermen’s union 
has its own factory in full operation and at Little Bras 
@’Or will have a factory operating this year. Louis- 
burg and Glace Bay fishermen are planning to have 
their own cooperative factories operating also in the 
not too far distant future. 


TOWARDS CORPORATE INDUSTRY 


Every day furnishes new indications of the 


trend towards a corporative system of eco- 
nomics. The report of the British Reorganiz- 
ation Commission for Milk is merely another 
proof that we are leaving behind laissez fare 
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and entering an era governed by new economic 
convictions. 


It proposes the institution in England of a Central 
Producers’ Board of 12 members, with 12 regional 
committees elected by registered producers; a Central 
Dairymen’s and Manufacturers’ Board, 11 representa- 
tives on which will be from wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors’ organizations, three from the co-operative 
movement, and three from the manufacturers of milk 
products, and a Joint Milk Council. 

It is calculated that the value of milk and milk pro- 
ducts sold off farms in England and Wales in 1930-31 
was about $192,000,000, which represents nearly 28 per 
cent of the total value of all sales of agricultural and 
horticultural produce in those Kingdoms. 


THE CREDIT SYSTEM 


Warning against possible control of world 
credit and currency by international bankers, 
as a result of the coming economic and mone- 
tary conference among nations, was given the 
Senate Finance Committee during the recent 
last session of the 77. Congress, as it was told 
that the return of American finance to a me- 
tallic rather than a credit basis should be made 
through the remonetization of silver. 

Dr. Herman F. Arendtz, Boston, Economist 
of Northeast University, told the Committee, 
which is studying present economic difficulties 
and their correction, that the possibility of 
building up a world credit structure on a gold 
base through an internationally managed cur- 
rency represented ‘‘the most dangerous propo- 
sition we have been faced with.” 

He contended that the collapse of 1929, cited as the 
beginning of the depression, had come about through 
overexpansion of credit, and advised against a money 
credit system, maintaining that its extension on a 
world basis would result in even greater disaster than 


that of 1929. He recommended the bringing of all 
banks under the Federal Reserve System. 


PUBLIC FOREST DOMAINS 


The area of the Pennsylvania State Forests 
was increased during 1932 by more than 63,- 
000 acres comprising thirty-four tracts in 
eighteen counties. The average cost per acre 
for the 1932 acquisitions was $2.79. 


The present area of the State Forests is 1,610,296 
acres. The total cost of these woodlands to the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania was nearly $4,000,000. 


With the acquisition of 15,777 acres of for- 
est land during 1932, New Jersey now has 54,- 
143 acres maintained as State Forests. No new 
purchase units were established, all the land 
purchases being added to existing forests. 


A purchase of particular interest was one of tax sale 
land of 7,000 acres for $4,767, or a cost per acre of 
sixty-eight cents. This was the first large purchase of 
this class of land made in the State for State Forest 
purposes. So-called tax land may be redeemed by the 
owner upon payment of the tax arrears, at any time 
within two years following the sale by the Township, 
consequently, beyond fire protection activities, no for- 
est development is contemplated until this time elapses. 
This purchase is only a fraction of a large area of tax 
land available in the badly abused pine belt and if 
funds are forthcoming, it was announced, thousands of 
acres of forest land can be purchased at a very low 
cost. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


The old Germanic custom of communal own- 
ership of forests, basic to a right known as 
“wun und weide,” has survived at least in one 
State of our country from colonial times (Min- 
nesota saved the timber for the State), in New 
Hampshire. Writing in the U. S. Daily, Mr. 
Warren Hale, Assistant Forester, State of 
Maine, presents the following information: 


There are 75 town, school and city forests in New 
Hampshire. The total area is about 15,000 acres with 
almost 2,000,000 trees planted. 


Probably the oldest town forest is in Newington, which 
has owned forest land since 1710 and has cut several 
crops of timber. Today there is an abundance of young 
growth which in time will be of value to the town. 

Danville has appointed a parsonage committee to care 
for its forest lands since 1760. The committee has 
more than $10,000 in a special fund, the interest to be 
voted at town meeting day to help pay the cost of 
preaching. 

The town forest committee of Warner has just signed 
a new contract to supply 150 cords of wood to a local 
dye plant. This wood is being cut from town lands. 

Northwood has been supplying all of its schools with 
fuel cut from its school lot of 200 acres. 

According to Mr. Hale many other towns and cities 
are putting their forest land to work. Some, it would 
seem, have only recently turned to cultivating a muni- 
cipal “‘wood-lot.” For the writer reports: 

“Pittsfield received a gift of 10 acres of forest land. 
Appropriations have been made for shade tree work 
and for planting and improving forest land now owned 
by the town, which totals 54 acres. Dunbarton ap- 
pointed a town forest committee of three men and de- 
cided to take over 80 acres of forest land in lieu of 
taxes. The town recently received a gift of 225 acres. 
Brookline voted to purchase a piece of forest property 
containing 874 acres. Danville voted to use the inter- 
est from the town forest fund to help pay the expenses 
of the community preacher. Lisbon recently received 
a gift of 5 acres of forest land. The City of Nashua 
has received a strip of 32 acres.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Almost from its beginning, the present eco- 
nomic system had for its shadow unemploy- 
ment. Since the war this shadow has length- 
ened until it casts a gloom over every industrial 
community the world over. English statesmen 
now seem to believe that in their country, the 
birth-place of industrialism, unemployment has 
reached a chronic stage. Regarding this rev- 
elation, the Catholic Times, of London, said in 
the issue of February 24: 

“One with long acquaintance with the House of Com- 
mons declares that he has never seen the House so 
stunned as it was when the Government replied to its 
critics on the unemployment debate. As The Times put 
it, ‘the House shuddered.’ In Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
the unemployed—and with them the whole nation— 
were condemned to a prospect that holds the very mini- 
mum of hope. ‘We must keep on pegging away for 
another ten years.’ To many ten years will be a life 
sentence. But in the Prime Minister’s speech there 
was a challenge. ‘If any hon. members have new pro- 
posals which would assist unemployment let the Gov- 
ernment have them, and they will be examined.’ ” 


The Catholic weekly referred adds: 


“This is at once a challenge and a promise. Cannot 
our Catholic M.P.s get together, form a group, and 
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produce a scheme based on those first principles which 
have been so conspicuous by their absence from the dis- 
cussions on unemployment? ‘That, at least, would be a 
‘new proposal’.” 


COOPERATION 


The Saskatchewan Poultry Pool, a co-opera- 
tive marketing organization of which the ma- 
jority of the directors are farmers’ wives, 
marketed 2,181,024 dozen eggs, 1,228,872 
pounds of dressed poultry and 196,947 pounds 
of live poultry from February 1, to December 
L032, 


The Federated Farmers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation of South Africa was authorized by a 
recent meeting at Pretoria, of representatives 
of three of the largest agricultural buying or- 
ganizations in the Union, to act as a central 
overseas co-operative purchasing agency for ail 
South African agricultural co-operative socie- 
ties. 

Two organizations, the Central Agency for Co-opera- 
tive Societies and the South African Co-operative Grain 


. Society, have already agreed to make their purchases 
through the Farmers’ Association. 


According to the report of the secretary of 
the Minnesota Valley Burial Association, with 
headquarters at New Ulm, the organization 
conducted eighty-two funerals in 1932 at an 
average cost of $210 for the funeral of an adult. 
The number of vaults used was forty-five. 


While the association had 1015 members at the end 
of the last year, its receipts amounted during the 
twelve months of 1932 to $15,863.34. A permanent fu- 
neral director and licensed embalmer is employed and 
paid a stipulated amount (varying between $30 and 
$50) for each funeral. The total cost of administration 
for the year was $741.42. The net gain from operations 
amounted to $1,305.69. This profit was allotted as fol- 
lows: $400 to the depreciation reserve and $905.69 to 
the surplus (or permanent reserve) fund, which now 
contains $1,702.82. The Association was organized in 
1930 with but ten members. 


The alliteration “Co-op Cleanliness Clinches 
Contract” announces to the readers of the 
March issue of Cooperation the following in- 
formation: 


The city of Lawrence, Mass., had to settle the ques- 
tion: “Who shall supply the milk for the City Hospi- 
tal?” Bids were called for. Joe Salerno, manager of 
the Workers Cooperative Union, decided that the co-op 
should be in this contest, and so he submitted a bid. It 
was 1 cent a quart above that of another dealer. 


“Hold on,” the city fathers said, “price isn’t the only 
consideration. Let us take a look at these plants.” 

So they took an inspection tour. And when it came 
to cleanliness and high quality, the modern plant of the 
co-operative won the day. 


Naturally, when the consumers cooperate to supply 


their own babies with milk, they get MILK, not bac- 


teria. 


The milk of the Workers Cooperative Union is sup- 
plied by the Manchester Dairy System, a farmers’ co- 
operative. \ 


PROFITS 


United Electric Coal Co., for the 12 months 
to July 31, 1932, “earned” $310,000, or more 
than $1 a share on the capital stock, after all 
charges, as against 49c a share in 1931, reports 
the Wall Street Journal (February 20, 1933). 
This company’s mines are working practically 
at capacity. For the year 1932 its output show- 
ed a gain of 5% over 1931. 


In its financial report for the year, United Electric 
Coal Co. hails the Illinois pay cut as an advantage: 
“The reduction in wages in the Illinois coal field to a 
base rate of $5 a day from $6.10 previously will help 
cut United Electric’s costs.” The company has also 
profited directly “from the improved technique of strip 
coal mining.” It owns one of the largest strip mines 
in the country, at Du Quoin, Illinois. 

New River Company of Fayette County, West Vir- 
ginia, one of the companies that cut wages as described 
above, sued for an income tax refund of $252,000, and 
won the suit before Federal Judge George W. Mc- 
Clintic. 


THE LOT OF THE MINERS 


Evidently labor, left without the protection 
the Union grants it, would soon be forced to 
accept conditions not much better than those 
prevailing when organization of labor was first 
inaugurated in the 19. century. 


According to Mining Notes, published by “Labor Re- 
search Association,” the wage scale.in Bell and Harlan 
counties, Kentucky, is at present 20c to 26c a ton for 
loading and $2 a day for this work. Miners make from 
80c to $1.25 a day loading coal and obtain no more than 
three days work a week. On the other hand, the Com- 
panies still charge for expenses at the following rates: 
house rent, $7 a month; doctor, $2.50 a month; burial, 
75¢c a month; hospital, 75c a month; blacksmithing, 50c 
a month; “yellow-dog” policy, $2.50 a month. Miners 
must carry the yellow-dog policy or they cannot get 
work. Red Cross flour is given out only through the 
coal companies, and they will not distribute to those 
on strike or to anyone not working. Some of the 
epee who went out on strike in 1931 are still hold- 
ing out. 


LYNCHING 


Lynching was bitterly and strongly scored in 
the meeting of the Kentucky Branch of the As- 
sociation of Southern Women for the Preven- 
tion of Lynching, held at Louisville, Ky., early 
in March. 


Governor Laffoon, in presenting a resolution con- 
demning mob violence in all of its forms, described 
them as the extremes of lawlessness, and termed mob 
spirit “a disgrace that moves over the South.” It was 
pointed out that in fifty years more than 4,000 persons 


had been lynched in the United States, 79 percent 
of these in the South. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 


“The employment of married women, except 
under extraordinary circumstances, has been 
for some time discouraged at the University of 
Missouri,” President Walter Williams has an- 
nounced. 


“While the test of employment should be the effici- 
ency of the person employed, it is desirable under the 
present economic conditions to employ women who are 
not married. Any woman employed in the University, 
marrying after July 1, 19338, will automatically forfeit 
her position at the University.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


The Central Verein and the Sale 
of Papal Bonds in the U. S. 
in 1867-68 
A communication, significant for the fact that 


. it proves the continued policy of loyalty to the 


Pope observed by the C. V., was discovered in 
the issue of the “Herold des Glaubens’’, of St. 
Louis, dated August 25, 1867. Addressed to 
the then President of the C. V., J. Amend, by 
a prelate of the household of Pius IX. on July 
29 of the year referred to, it conveys the fol- 
lowing information: 


“This morning I had the honor to hand to His Holi- 
ness in the course of a private audience your gift, to- 
gether with those of other members of your pious so- 
cieties, i. e. 6000 francs in obligations (bonds) of the 
Papal Fund. The Holy Father accepted the said gift 
graciously and sends you, your family, and likewise all 
other members and their families his blessing, by his 
own hand added to this communication (which remains 
your property). The Holy Father was especially and 
perceptibly gladdened because the gift came from a 
country which enjoys his appreciation to so high a de- 
gree. He requested me, furthermore, to thank you per- 
sonally, and he retains as a remembrance your kind 
letter. 

“Accept, my dear Sir, my cordial greetings, with 
which I have the honor to remain 

“Yours with genuine devotion 


“Francis Nardi, 
“Prelate to His Holiness” 
The designation “bonds of the Papal Fund” 
clearly indicates the gift referred to not to have 
been a Peter’s Pence contribution. The pos- 
sible implications induced us to inquire further 
into the matter, with the result that, although 
source material is meager, we were able to 
identify the obligations as belonging to an issue 
of papel bonds, in the amount of $4,000,000, 
intended to be sold in the United States, and to 
trace at least the genesis of the part the Cen- 
tral Verein took in inducing its members and 
others to go to the aid of the Holy See by the 
purchase and, in a measure, by surrender of 
bonds as a gift to Pius IX. 


It appears that impetus to the undertaking 
of the C. V. originated with Father Weninger, 
S.J. At any rate, the earliest pertinent informa- 
tion regarding these transactions thus far dis- 
covered is contained in an appeal written by 
this missioner and friend of our Federation, 
published in the Herold des Glaubens, of St. 
Louis, for March 10, 1867. Displayed rather 
prominently, there was published an “Ap - 
pealto the German Catholic Peo- 
pleofthe United States in Behalf 
of the Papal Loan,” declaring: 

“Tt seems the Papal loan is not meeting with the ex- 
pected success in the United States. Failure would not 
merely be an unpleasant experience for the Holy Father 
but also a public humiliation of the Catholics of the 
United States, and would quicken the hopes of the ene- 
mies of the Church in no small measure. The Catholic 
people do not lack sympathy but rather energetic and 
suitable initiative. My suggestion would be: Each mem- 


ber of a parish should be requested to sacrifice one 
dollar for this purpose; bonds should be purchased with 
the sum received and presented to the respective parish 
as its property. Thus aid would be granted the Holy 
Father and an advantage would be gained by the par- 
ishioners for their own church. To say nothing of the 
example which would induce others to purchase these 
bonds for themselves also. 

“I have just employed this means in Washington City 
and ten bonds were easily disposed of. 
_ “May all, but particularly the German Catholic par- 
ishes, follow this encouraging example. If that is done, 
the loan will be over-subscribed. However, we must 
not lose another minute. 

F. X. Weninger, Missioner.”!) 


Fr. Weninger’s appeal was at least heeded by 
the officers of the Central Verein. For the very 
next issue of the Herold des Glaubens carried 
the following item, similarly displayed: 


“Summons and Appeal 

to all German Roman Catholic Societies affiliated with 
the Central Verein, who have not thus far promoted the 
Papal loan, to do so as soon as possible. The societies 
may themselves purchase bonds, or send the money to 
the President, who will then take care of the trans- 
action. The Holy Father has not offered the loan to 
the Reverend clergy but to the laity, knowing well that 
the Bishops and priests have enough tasks of their 
own; he has addressed himself to those of wealth and 
of good will. 

“Let us—though we may not be wealthy yet we are 
well-meaning—devote ourselves to this task. Thereby 
we shall set a good example to others and the loan will 
shortly be disposed of. The Holy Father has not ap- 
pealed to us for alms but for a loan, and he intends to 
repay it with interest and in gold. If he were not in 
need he would not have turned to America. If we de- 
sire to have him as our father we must support him as 
good children should. Therefore, let us apply ourselves 
to this task and success will be assured. 

“St. Louis, Mo., March 11, 1867. 
John Amend, President of the Central Verein 
B. Heidacker, Corresp. Secretary 

“All Catholic papers in the United States are re- 
quested to copy.’’2) 

It should be noticed that the appeal published 
by the officers of the Central Verein is dated 
on the day following publication of the issue 
of the weekly containing the appeal written by 
Father Weninger. Both documents, moreover, 
seem to consider particulars of the loan to be 
common knowledge, although the Herold had evi- 
dently failed to advise its readers concerning 
the endeavor of the papal government to raise 
money in America. Why, we have not been 
able to discover, although, as we shall see pres- 
ently, the Herold did offer a vague explanation 
for its silence several months later. 

Silence is, moreover, not broken except on 
one occasion, in the issue for March 31, a few 
weeks after publication of the appeal issued by 
the officers of the C. V., when the weekly re- 
ported: 

“St Louis. Participation in the Papal loan seems to 
be progressing fairly well here. We have learned from 
Mr. Amend that he alone had received close to one 


thousand dollars. All Catholics disposed to contribute 
anything to this laudable and necessary cause may send 


1) Herold des Glaubens, Vol. XVII, No. 17, p. 182. 
2) Ibid. No. 18, p. 140. 
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their offerings to Mr. Amend or the office of this pub- 
lication.’’?) 

It is rather singular that the Herold should 
speak of offerings while both Father Weninger 
and the President and the Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Central Verein—both of whom, 
incidentally, lived in St. Louis—had empha- 
sized chiefly the investment feature. Possibly 
the suggestion offered by the former, that the 
parishes be made the beneficiary of bond pur- 
chases, had been generally accepted; possibly 
Mr. Amend had already intimated that at 
least some of the bonds purchased because of 
the action initiated by the C. V. would be re- 
turned to the Holy Father with the inten- 
tion of lessening his financial burdens. What- 
ever the circumstances, the Herold again 
clothed itself in silence regarding the loan until 
late in June. Finally, in the issue for the 30th 
of that month, the editor expressed himself on 
the venture of the Holy See in an article on 
“The Papal Loan,” which offers the pertinent 
facts concerning the undertaking. 


“Considerations beyond the editor’s control, [he 
writes], prevented us until now from entering upon 
this subject in a special manner, although we did not 
fail to take notice of what was being done elsewhere 
with respect to it. The causes for our reticence have 
now been removed, and therefore we no longer hesitate 
to speak specifically our mind regarding it. 

“The Papal Government has issued bonds at the 
nominal value of $100 and $25 in gold which it is sell- 
ing in the United States for $100 and $25 in green- 
backs, with the provision that they yield $5 (5%?) in- 
terest payable in gold. Hence anyone paying $100 in 
greenbacks for a bond, will receive semi-annually, on 
April 1 and October 1, each time $2.50 in gold value. 

“However sorely pressed the Holy Father’s financial 
condition has been, his government has nevertheless 
always met its obligations, and there is now still less 
reason to fear this may not be done in the future, since 
France has induced the Italian government to assume 
an appropriate portion of the Papal debt, so that now 
the sole problem remaining is that of balancing the 
finances of the Papal States by means of the monies re- 
ceived. And this will be done, provided all bonds are 
sold, in such fashion that annually $12,000 will be ap- 
plied also to liquidation of the debt. Since it will no 
longer be necessary to pay interest on the $12,000, this 
interest will be applied also to purchase of the bonds, 
so that naturally each year more money will be ayail- 
able for liquidation. Consequently neither principal 
nor interest would be in danger. However, reduction of 
the debt will not begin until 1870. Anyone intending to 
participate in the loan should address Fesson, Son and 
Company, Bankers, No. 45 Second Street (Corner of 
Pine), St. Louis, Mo., who are authorized to accept sub- 
scriptions. Moreover, every Reverened pastor will 
gaily assist those living at a distance to acquire such 

onds. 

“One should assume 4 million dollars could easily be 
raised by the Catholics of America. Up to now, how- 

ever, the confidence placed in them has not been lived 
up to, the subscriptions have not reached that amount. 
What is the reason? Is it possible that among Cath- 
olics of America confidence in the continuance of the 
temporal rule of the Pope is too weak? Would to God 
that property in general were as secure as the tempo- 
ral existence of the Papacy. It has survived far more 
dangerous storms than the present and will continue, 
while its enemies will merely be mentioned in works of 
history. But even if the worst happened, the interest is 


3) Ibid. No. 20, p. 156. (7 tal 


assured, and that more firmly than interest pay- 
ments of other States as the quotations clearly demon- 
strate. What tremendous damage, even for the Papacy 
itself, would ensue, did it not strive with the utmost 
care to meet its obligations! Rothschild is right: 
Money is nowhere more safely invested than with the 
Holy See, the chair on which sits the Vicar of Christ 
Himself. If that be no guarantee of safety, there is 
none in the world.’’4) 

The editor’s declaration, based on what 
proved all too sanguine expectations, was con- 
tradicted to a large extent by subsequent 
events: the year 1870, during which retirement 
of the Papal loan was to have been begun, wit- 
nessed the last act in the effort to despoil the 
Papacy of the Roman States, in fact, Rome it- 
self. Cavour accomplished what the Cabonari, 
Mazzini and Garibaldi had set out to achieve. 
Whether the President of the Central Verein 
and his associates shared the editor’s optimism 
or not, is not apparent. Singularly enough, 
there is but one reference in the Proceedings of 
the conventions for the years 1867 and 1868 to 
the Papal loan and the action of the officers 
under discussion. President Amend, says the 
report of the Pittsburgh convention of 1867, 


“offered the motion, seconded and generally approved, 
that as soon as possible the member societies under- 
take to aid the Holy Father Pius IX, this great sufferer 
for the true bride of Christ; those less fortunately 
situated should do so by offering gifts obtained oy col- 
lection, while the others should purchase apal 
bonds.’’5) 

Support for the Pontiff, however, whether 
by participation in the loan or otherwise, is 
stressed emphatically. During the Pittsburgh 
convention $389.00 was handed the President 
for the Holy Father, apparently in response to 
the appeal issued March 11, while Mr. Amend, 
thanking for the offerings, advised the meet- 
ing he had already forwarded $1200 to Pius 
IX. through the Archbishop of St. Louis. 
Moreover, a collection was voted, though the 
result is not of record. Again, at the New York 
convention of 1868, mention is made of an ap- 
peal for aid for the Holy Father by a delegate 
from Pittsburgh, who announced a contribu- 
tion of $100 received from St. Alphonsus So- 
ciety of that city. The speaker declared, all 
societies should follow the example of St. Pius 
Society, also of Pittsburgh, which had, in a 
short time, raised $1300 for His Holiness en- 
tirely from small contributions. Apart from 
these items, the Proceedings record gifts for 
the Holy Father totaling $1206.35, received 
from 21 societies and one individual.*) Evi- 
dently, however, many gifts originating in the 
Central Verein were forwarded to His Holiness 
through other channels; for the Pittsburgh 
ie alone totaled ‘more than the sum re- 
corded. 


4) Ibid. No. 88, p. 261. 

5) Protokoll d. 12. Gen. Versamml. d. D. R. K. Gen- 
tral-Vereins v. Nord-Amer., geh. z. Pittsburgh d. 10, ial, 
12 Juli 1867. Cine. 1867, Pp. 30, 31-32. 

6) Protokoll d, 18. Gen. Vers. etc., geh. zu New York, 
1, 2, 3 Juni, 1868. Buffalo 1868. Pp. 38 and 41. 
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Whether members of the Central Verein fol- 
lowed to any marked degree the example of re- 
turning bonds to Pius IX., set by Mr. Amend, 
we have been unable to ascertain. Explanation 
of the letter addressed to the President of the 
C. V. by Msgr. Nardi is offered in part by the 
newspaper accounts quoted; in part also per- 
haps by Mr. Amend’s reference to the $1200 
sent the Holy Father through the Archbishop of 
St. Louis. This transaction might well have 
been the one to which the letter from Rome re- 
fers, since the sum mentioned would be the 
equivalent of 6000 francs if we may assume the 
pee to have had a value of 20 cents at the 

ime. 


The history of this particular Papal loan and 
the participation in it of the German Catholics 
of our country, should be further explained. 
The details thus far discovered merely evidence 
the willingness of our pioneers to aid Pope 
Pius IX. during those dark days of the Papacy 
as effectively as they might. That the officials 
of the Central Verein were eager to aid the 
Holy See outright rather than become its credi- 
tors and impose on it a burden of principal and 
interest, the facts related substantiate suffici- 
ently. 

ALE: 


Collectanea 


“About 1820 many Alsatians located in the 
vicinity of Buffalo, N. Y. Not a few of these 
were Catholics, but they had no priest, and they 
could only keep alive the religious spirit by 
family devotions.... Mr. Le Couteulx donated 
a site for church, cemetery, and priest’s resi- 
dence, at the corner of Main and Edward 
Streets. ‘The deed was sent to Bishop Dubois 
of New York in January of 1829. Bishop Du- 
bois visited Buffalo the same year and con- 
cluded that the number of Catholics required 
the attention of a resident priest. So the Rev. 
John Nicholas Mertz was sent as the first pas- 
tor of Buffalo. On this occasion Bishop Dubois 
sang a solemn high Mass in the court-house; 
and in the afternoon a procession composed of 
different nationalities marched from the court- 
house to the site for the new church where the 
ground was blessed by the Bishop.”') 

The Bishop himself described this touching 
ceremony in a report to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. “He found in Buffa- 
lo near Niagara Falls a colony of from six hun- 
dred to seven hundred Frenchmen, Irish and 
Swiss. In the court-house he sang a solemn 
high Mass, baptized after Mass from thirty to 
forty persons and solemnly blessed a site in- 
tended for the erection of a church and ceme- 
tery. At four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Bishop relates, the time which I had appointed 
for the ceremony, these good people assembled 


1) Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IIl., p. 38. 


in the Same court-house. There I donned my 
pontifical vestments and without any directions 
from me the men, women and children formed 
into lines of four for the procession to the 
cemetery, which is about a half hour’s walk 
distant. Four old men with grey hair began 
with a loud voice to recite the rosary in Ger- 
man. The accompanying Frenchmen, English- 
men and Germans recited the second part of 
the Our Father and Hail Mary in their respec- 
tive languages. The townspeople who were at- 
tracted by the ceremony gathered on both sides 
of the street....When we had arrived at the 
cemetery, the good Swiss people sang the 
psalms and litanies prescribed in the Ritual for 
the blessing of cemeteries. The sun had gone 
down when we dispersed.’’?) 


“Father Mertz rented a little frame building 
on Pearl Street, back of the old Eagle Tavern; 
and there he held services until the ‘Lamb of 
God,’ a rough timber church, was erected on 
the property at Main and Edward Streets. The 
corner-stone of this first church was laid July 
8, 1831, but the church was not opened for 
services until the following year.’”?) The 
“Lamb of God” was a small church, measuring 
only thirty by fifty feet. The title of the church 
was later changed and it is now called St. Louis 
Church. In 1887 the English-speaking mem- 
bers withdrew and formed a separate congre- 
gation and thereby the “Lamb of God” became 
practically a German church. Father Mertz, 
the first pastor of Buffalo, was a German 
priest. 


It is significant the Certificate of Charter, 
dated January 12, 1872, of the German Liter- 
ary Society, organized with the intention of 
publishing in St. Louis a Catholic daily, called 
the Amerika, should name as one of the three 
incorporators Henry J. Spaunhorst, from 1873 
to 1891 President of the C. V., and the late 
Msgr. Francis Goller, ever a loyal and staunch 
supporter of the publication. 


From records of the German Literary Soci- 
ety, recently presented to our Library by Mr. 
Eugene Sartorius, to whom we are also indebt- 
ed for the original document referred to, it ap- 
pears that John Amend, past President of the 
C. V., was among the first to subscribe for 
stock in the corporation, as was the disting- 
uished Father Faerber, pastor of St. Mary’s, 
St. Louis, author of several catechisms and de- 
votional works and editor of the Pastoralblatt, 
and a number of other priests, some of them 
residents of states other than Missouri. There 
were, moreover, two Jesuits attached to St. Jo- 
seph’s parish, St. Louis, Fathers Tschieder and 
Braun, among the early stockholders of the 

wi 


2) Annalen der Gesellschaft zur Verbreitung des 
Glaubens. Bd. I. Nr. I., Einsiedeln 1832, pp. 31-32. 
3)) Gath.-Ene: Ic. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. } 

First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill. 

Third Vice-President, Michael Deck, St. Louis, Mo. | 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. ; 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzer, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
five members-at-large: H. Dittlinger, New Braun- 
fels, Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Geo. 
B. Doerger, Cincinnati, O.; Jos. M. Haider, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; and Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore. 

Hon. President: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the 
principal supporters and promoters, and whose form 
varies according to the special needs of each nation, and 
the particular circumstances of each country, constitute 
what is generally known by a distinctive and surely a 
very noble name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarisma 


At a time, when the founding and organiza- 
tion of the American Federation of Catholic 
Societies was being discussed and inaugurated, 
it became necessary to demonstrate the inad- 
visability of centralizing the activities of the 
Catholic laity of the country in a manner ini- 
mical to the initiative and self-government of 
the various organizations intended to compose 
the national body. While certain opinions ex- 
pressed by the late Rev. A. J. Heiter, S.T.D., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., at the convention of the C. V. 
in 1901, have a bearing on this subject, his re- 
marks are of so general a nature that their 
timeliness is evident even today. 


* * * 


“Centralization aims at mechanized unity, 
having for its pattern the machine, all of whose 
parts involuntarily function harmoniously, 
each having relinquished entirely its individu- 
ality and independence. Federation, on the 
other hand, is based on the harmonious co- 
operation of independent parts which, without 
sacrificing their individuality, pursue a com- 
mon purpose, organically united for the accom- 
plishment of noble ends. The United States 


are such a federation. Each state is autono- 
mous, possessing its own legislature and gov- 
ernment. All of the states constitute the Union 
which represents and fosters a communion of 
interests. Just as long as each state possesses 
its own legislature and government, we are a 
free people. Whenever the states, on the other 
hand, sever their affiliation with the Govern- 
ment in Washington and cease to subordinate 
themselves to it, to the extent demanded by the 
common good and the prescriptions of the Con- 
stitution, the Republic will decay and a condi- 
tion of chaos result. Then will the states no 
longer be able to assert themselves among the 
nations of the earth..... rhe 

“Centralization is purely mechanistic—serv- 
iceable enough for purposes of the factory and 
for barbarous peoples. Federation is, on the 
other hand, organic, the prerogative of living 
peings, the privilege of civilized peoples and 
states.” 


German Catholic Ideals of 1849, and 
C. V. Tradition 


Great projects at times demand for their 
development the thought, energies and sacri- 
fices of generations. Today Catholics of Ger- 
many and Austria, eager to establish a German 
Catholic University at Salzburg—an Austrian 
city once included in the Greater Germany that 
was—are merely endeavoring to consummate 
a long-cherished ambition. An undertaking in 
the interest of which Dr. Franz Joseph Ritter 
von Buss, President of the First German Cath- 
olic Assembly, held at Mainz in 1848, as early 
as 1849 travelled to Belgium, where he visited 
in particular the University of Louvain. 

On his way back to Freiburg in Baden, 
where Buss was professor in the University, 
this devoted son of the Church and champion of 
her rights, as well as those of the poor, the first 
Catholic, moreover, to demand in a German 
parliament (the Diet of Baden) protection of 
the workers, stopped at Cologne. There, on an 
evening in July, he addressed a meeting of the 
“Pius Verein’, discoursing on observations 
made on his journey and the ambitions he and 
others pursued in the interest of the Cath- 
olic cause. 

Singular as it may seem at first glance, a 
communication from Cologne regarding Dr. 
Buss’ visit and address was published in the 
Wahrheitsfreund of Cincinnati, issue of Sep- 
tember 23, 1849. According to this report, the 
social-minded jurist treated inter alia of the in- 
fluence the Catholic University at Louvain ex- 
erted upon the higher classes of Belgium and 
of the efforts of the Redemptorists to redeem 
those constituting the nether mill-stone of so- 
ciety, vastly demoralized because of neglect of 
duty on the part of the authorities and exploita- 
tion by industry. Precisely these religious, and 
they alone, he declared, 
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“had brought it about that those proletarians in Liege, 
who stood in general disrepute by reason of their bru- 
tality and degradation, had gradually been changed into 
moral, which, let it be understood, means happy 
people.” 

This, however, was not merely related as 
news, but for the purpose of emphasizing an 
obligation of Catholic societies. The report 
continues: 

“The speaker pointed out that it must be the duty of 
Catholic organizations to labor in this direction for the 
Church and the welfare of society, and not only to 
strive for the establishment of Catholic houses of study, 
especially of a Catholic University for Germany, how- 
ever necessary the latter may be; they must also direct 
attention to lower schools, so generally deteriorated 
(though perhaps less so in the Rhenish country than 
elsewhere); means to this end might be the enlistment 
of the services of qualified religious (especially of 
teaching brothers), and active support of eccleastical 
authorities. toward whom the most intimate union and 
most faithful sincerity of purpose—the characteristic 
mark of all Catholic endeavors—was to be observed.” 

The trend of Dr. Buss’ declarations is fa- 
miliar enough to members of the Central Ve- 
rein today. That they were made over eighty 
years ago, more than forty years before 
é 29: 2 . 

Rerum novarum’, emphasizing at that time 
already the existence of a proletariat and the 
necessity of striving for its emancipation; 
stressing the need for close union of lay or- 
ganizations with the hierarchy; dwelling on the 
duty of providing Catholic education in lower 
and higher schools, the entire system culminat- 
ing in a Catholic University—these circum- 
stances indicate how long such thoughts have 
been familiar to Catholics of German birth and 
extraction. That the Wahrheitsfreund com- 
municated the address at such length to its 
readers is indicative of the fact that the editor 
was assured German priests and laymen in our 
country were prepared to appreciate the ideas 
expressed. Prepared, among other things, to 
realize the weight of the reasons for a Cath- 
olic university. 


To Buss and his associates a university was 
the logical consummation of a Catholic system 
of education. The system must be of one 
weave, Catholic throughout. The states of con- 
tinental Europe had, in fact, done their part 
to impress this truth on the Catholic mind. 
Prussia, reactionary though it was, went so 
far as to appoint Hegel to the chair at Berlin 
vacated by the death of the philosopher Fichte. 
As against such a policy, and in conformity 
with a thoroughly Catholic philosophy of life, 
convinced Catholics could not but urge a com- 
plete Catholic system of education. 


From similar premises German American 
Catholics provided Catholic parochial schools, 
high schools, academies and colleges for their 
children. And it is not strange that, from the 
same premises, twenty-five years after Buss 
had spoken at Cologne, men of the Central 
Verein planned a German Catholic university 
for our country. A project, considered feasible 


by men of the stamp of the late Msgr. Jessing, 
Fr. Weninger, S.J., and Cardinal Gibbons. 


The Grail Movement 


A new era is at hand; all forward looking, 
serious minded Catholics realize the hour has 
come when every man and woman must be 
counted upon in the struggle which is to decide 
the fate of our inherited civilization. The 
Grail movement, which originated in Holland, 
is one of the outstanding proofs of the earnest- 
ness with which the Catholics of many coun- 
ee are beginning to engage in the new cru- 
sade. 

One of the Bishops of England, Most Rev. J. 
Myers, of Westminster, while at Berlin recently 
described to a correspondent of the Universe, 
of London, the impression a group of members 
of the Grail on a visit to that city had made 
on him. “I have come to Germany,” Bishop 
Myers said, “in order to get into touch with the 
German Catholics and also because I am very 
much interested in the Grail movement.” When 
advised that the interviewer knew nothing 
about it, the Bishop told him: 

“It started in Holland when a group of Catholic 
women, convinced that, if the women of Europe do not 
make a great effort, our Christian civilization will van- 
ish in three generations, founded an organization en- 
listing the girls and young women of the country in 
a great and vigorous Christian campaign. A thousand 
of these Girls of the Grail have now come from Hol- 
land to Berlin in order to encourage their German com- 
rades, who are forming their own organization.” 

The Bishop also said that all these girls and 
young women had received Holy Communion 
that morning and afterwards had demonstrat- 
ed in one of the chief squares of the city. 

“T was at a window of a house in the square,” Bishop 
Myers continued, “and I am not likely to forget the im- 
pression which those girls made on me when, speak- 
ing as if the thousand voices were one, they proclaimed 
the aim of the Grail to win the world for God. 

“They recited the verses in Dutch and in German 
and, because they knew that an English Bishop was to 
be present, they had been at the pains to learn them 
also in English. Every syllable rang clear of the 
square and the vigor and earnestness of the young 
women was extraordinarily impressive.” 

The Bishop told the writer that three of the 
Dutch ladies who began the movement took 
places in a great store and worked there for a 
year, in order to learn what the lives of girls 
in business are and what are their difficulties 
and their needs. Two others took situations as 
servants for the same purpose. The outcome 
of these first experiments was the foundation 
of a religious order, called the Women of Naz- 
areth, which directs the Grail movement. 

“This order is unlike any other at present existing,” 
said the Bishop, “and takes us back to the times of 
Mary Ward when in certain circumstances nuns wore 
secular dress. The Women of Nazareth do not wear a 
religious habit; on the contrary they dress like other 
women and not in last year’s fashions, but in this 
year’s. Their novitiate is, however, severe and there is, 
indeed, something of the severity of the Carmelites in 
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their manner of life. They have, for instance, no seats 
and no stools in their chapels.” 

The correspondent of the Universe was in- 
formed furthermore that the Bishop of Haarlem, 
who was also staying with the Bishop of Ber- 
lin, had been so much impressed by the work 
of the Grail that he has placed all the confra- 
ternities for girls and young women in his 
diocese under the direction of its organizers. 


Why a “Parish Fund” for Small Loans? 


A lengthy communication, addressed to the 
editor of The Commonweal, and printed in the 
issue for March 15, complains bitterly of the 
prevalence of usury and especially the small 
loan laws, obtaining in many states, granting 
usurers the power to charge for such loans as 
much as 42 percent per annum. Catholics, it is 
said, do nothing to meet the situation. On the 
other hand there was the Hebrew Free Loan 
Society of New York City, an institution grant- 
ing small loans to necessitous people at a low 
rate of interest, proving the possibility of a 
finance institution operating at far lower rates 
than those permitted under laws sponsored by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. For the rest, the 
letter is a rhetorical appeal addressed to Cath- 
olic Action to concern itself with the problem 
of small loans and culminating in the recom- 
mendation: 

“T think there should be in each Catholic parish, or 
at least in each diocese, a fund for the making of small 
loans. A mere certification by the applicant’s pastor, or 
his designee, that the applicant is a person of good 
moral character should be sufficient for the obtaining 
of the loan. The fund would not have to be large, be- 
cause the Hebrew Free Loan Society has lent its total 
capital about two and a half times during a year; and 
its greatest annual losses have been but one-fourth of 
one percent. When the initial capital is expanded, then 
the plan might be extended to non-Catholics. Plans for 
the administration could, however, be settled in each 
parish or diocese... .” 

Well intentioned as the suggestion is, it has 
the demerit of displaying nothing but good will. 
There is not even a reference to the ‘montes 
pietatis’, the historical Catholic example to 
which first reference should have been made. 
It ignores the fact that the Russell Sage small 
loan laws serve the purpose of combatting, by 
granting borrowers a large return, worse 
abuses. It ignores the corrective action taken 
in numerous states, retaining the Russell Sage 
law in essence but reducing the interest rate. 
But above all it ignores the existence of a prac- 
ticable “fund” serving the purpose the writer 
has in mind. 


This “fund” is the Parish Credit Union, es- 
tablished and operating in a number of par- 
ishes and adaptable to the needs of every Cath- 
olic parish, if not, in wealthy parishes, for loan 
purposes then at least—and that is of vast im- 
portance—for that of inculcating thrift in the 
children and young people. It is pertinent to 


recall that of the 2700 odd credit unions operat- 
ing in the U. S. the oldest is a parish associa- 
tion, established in 1909 by Alphonse Desjard- 
ins, of Canada, father of the American C. U 
movement, honored by Leo XIII for his labors 
on behalf of the poor and those of moderate 
means. It is operating today, with more than 
4000 members and assets of approximately one 
and three quarter million dollars, in St. Mary’s 
parish, Manchester, N. H., in a state adjoining 
the one where the writer of the letter addressed 
to the Commonweal resides. Moreover, there 
are a number of parish credit unions in the 
New England States, operating chiefly among 
Catholics of French Canadian stock. And dur- 
ing the past 5 or 6 years the parish credit 
union movement in general in our country has 
prospered at least to a degree sufficient to at- 
tract attention, members of the Central Verein 
alone having been responsible for the organ- 
ization of no less than 20 such associations 
functioning in their own parishes. 


No,—the solution is not offered by an in- 
definite, hypothetical parish or diocesan fund, 
the source and administration of which is left 
undefined, but by the practicable, actually func- 
tioning Parish Credit Union. These unions, 
and this is an important proof in their favor, 
are workable and beneficial even among the 
poorest people of India, where the institution 
was introduced by German and Belgian mis- 
sionaries (Jesuits) with the intention of sav- 
ing the neophytes from the native “loan sharks.” 
The missionaries felt, Christianity could not 
thrive so long as the poor peasants labored, one 
generation after another, for those human 
leeches to whom every crop was mortgaged. 


Credit Union Notes 


The inclusion of Credit Unions in the procla- 
mation issued by President Roosevelt, declar- 
ing a nation-wide banking-moratorium, should 
convince those indifferent to these associations 
of their significance. It may also not be amiss 
to recall that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, inaugurated under the Hoover admin- 
istration, is distinctly authorized to grant loans 
to Credit Unions. 


* * * 


Monday, March 13, the day on which the first 
of the banks were permitted after the national 
bank holiday to resume all of their banking 
functions, St. Francis de Sales Parish Credit 
Union of St. Louis also received a license to 
operate. 
only 18 national and 2 State institutions in the 
city were accorded this privilege. 

The manager, Mr. B. Kleba, had applied to the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank for authority to con- 


duct the business of the union. Two days later all Par- 
ish Credit Unions of the city were notified by the Com- 


This is all the more remarkable since ~ 
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missioner of Securities they were permitted to resume 
operations, while a considerable number of State and 
national banks were not granted a license at the time. 


Bo * k 


At a recent co-operative conference, conduct- 
ed at Poona, India, the Minister for Co-opera- 
tive Societies, Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambli, 
pointed out that some of the urban co-operative 
banks in Bombay Province habitually declared 
unduly large dividends, even at the cost of pro- 
vision for internal supervision. He said: 

_ “I must remind all co-operators, that profit-making 
is not the object of our movement. The idea of service 
to the small man must be kept prominently before us 
and we must be very careful against pseudo-co-opera- 
tion whenever and wherever it may be found. The 
building up of reserves and the granting of rebates to 


borrowers should always be kept in mind by those in- 
terested in the well-being of the movement.” 


* * * 


Service rendered by a Parish Credit Union 
to a member through refusal of a loan is re- 
ported from a Midwestern city by the Secre- 
Bary : 

“A man had purchased several suburban lots at a 
very high figure. He desired a loan in order to make 
final payment, offering the deed to the property as col- 
On investigation we found the final instalment 
alone would be more than the property was worth, and 
advised the man not to throw good money after bad. 
By taking our advice he saved at least $1400.00. He 
was very grateful to us later.” 


Not interested in profit but rather in the wel- 
fare of its members, the parish C. U. ap- 


_ proaches its loan problems from an unselfish 


angle, offering sound advice, and, by refusing 
loans for unwise investments declines to be- 
come a party to them. Incidentally, this is the 
only instance of a loan refused by the union in 


; question; evidence, no doubt, that the officers 
have succeeded in teaching the members at 


r 


f 


least one essential: that loans must serve truly 
provident purposes. 

At the close of 1932 St. Alphonsus Parish 
C. U., of Chicago, declared a dividend of 4 per- 
cent, amounting to $89.41, certainly not a 
usurious profit for stockholders. The remain- 
ing surplus is $73.86. At the close of 1931 the 
balance had been $5.52, to which 80 percent of 
the net earnings of the year, $157.75, were 
added before the dividend was deducted. 


This Union’s reserve fund as of December 31, 1932, 


- was $74.52, made up of a previous balance of $21.68, 20 


“A 


percent of the net earnings for the year, or $39.44, and 
$13.40, derived from extra fees and fines.—Loans out- 
standing at the close of the business year totaled $3,- 
334.76. The reserve fund equals 2 1/10 percent of the 
outstanding loans. Based on universal American C. U. 


- experience, according to which losses average less than 


one percent, this fund is already more than adequate. 
Seat k arse 


Another parish credit union has now been 


established in a rural community in Missouri, 


in St. Mary’s congregation at Frankenstein. 
On the first day of operation, Feb. 21, 22 mem- 


s 


23 


bers paid $72.25 on shares, while on the second 
business day $34.75 was added to this sum. 


The Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Alex Huesgen, who is 
also Secretary of the Young Men’s Sodality, wrote that 
it was by means of literature sent him” by the Cen- 
tral Bureau last fall those favoring such a move had 
succeeded in establishing the association. Subsequent- 
ly Mr. Karl Rentfro, Director of the Mo. C. U. League, 
had assisted them, while the actual organization had 
been conducted by Mr, Peter Maes and Mr. Wm. Roh- 
man, of St. Andrew’s C. U., St. Louis, at a meeting 
held February 19. 


*% % % 

At the request of the officers of Holy Ghost 
Benevolent Society of St. Louis the C. B. had 
arranged for the address on the Parish Credit 
Union, delivered at the Communion breakfast 
of the organization on March 5 by Mr. B. J. 
Barhorst. After a thorough presentation of 
the subject by the speaker, Mr. A. F. Brockland, 
Assoc. Director of the Bureau, added further 
comment on the nature and operation of the 
eu. 

It was decided that the Benevolent Society should 
sponsor a meeting of parishioners with the intention 
of proceeding to the organization of a C. U., should a 
recommendation to do so meet with success. Mr. J. G. 
Metzger, Office Manager of the C. B., had previously 


delivered an address on Credit Unions before a smaller 
gatheing of the Society. 


The Late Msgr. Joseph Ruesing 


It would be difficult to pen a tribute to the 
memory of the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Rues- 
ing, Protonotary Apostolic, active friend and 
benefactor of the Central Verein and the Cen- 
tral Bureau, more appropriate than that paid 
him by the Bishop of Omaha, the Most Rev. 
Joseph F. Rummel. Having celebrated the 
Pontifical Mass of Requiem for the repose of 
the soul of the founder of St. Mary’s parish of 
West Point in the church of that congregation 
March 16, Bishop Rummel declared in part, 
speaking in German at the request of the de- 
parted: 

“Monsignore Ruesing’s entire, rich life consisted in 
the doing of good deeds and the saving of souls. When 
he came into this part of the country, Catholic life was 
just beginning here. It is difficult at present even to 
estimate what he achieved as a pioneer priest. He 
made the greatest sacrifices for the education of youth. 
His life and his labors spent in behalf of this and the 
neighboring parishes founded by him, were exemplary. 
He was a purposeful leader of the German speaking 
Catholics; for that reason too he devoted himself with 
love and in the spirit of sacrifice to the endeavors of the 
Central Verein. . .. When he retired from the direction 
of this parish he had determined to spend the remainder 
of his model life for the aged, the weak and the sick; 
and he created a home for them in which they might 
pass the evening of life in restful peace and prepare 
for the journey into life eternal. Moreover, he ener- 
getically espoused the Catholic welfare movement, 
which is accomplishing so much good in the present. 
His passing leaves a large void in the life of the diocese 
of Omaha, in that of the State and of the German Cath- 
olics of the country... .” 


Msgr. Ruesing’s last major undertaking, re- 
ferred to by the Bishop, was the establishment 
of St. Joseph’s Hospital and Home for the Aged 
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at West Point, and it was in this institution he 
spent the last years of his life. Norfolk, 
Creighton, Ridgeley, Wisner and Hoover were 
missions he attended as a young priest, station- 
ed in West Point. 

Born December 28, 1852, at Paderborn, the deceased 
Msgr. Ruesing was ordained to the priesthood at Osna- 
briick May 24, 1877, arriving in the U. 8S. September 7 
of the same year. Before coming to Nebraska he lab- 
ored in the Diocese of Newark. 

An energetic advocate of and aid to the Cen- 
tral Verein, Msgr. Ruesing was from the found- 
ing of the Central Bureau a well wisher of its 
endeavors. Its program appealed to him to 
such an extent that he was the first of a num- 
ber of priests to make its Fund beneficiary of a 
life insurance policy, long since paid up. More- 
over, he was instrumental in bringing the ser- 
vices of several leaders in the Central Verein 
to the attention of the Holy See, with the result 
that Pius X honored Mr. Jos. Frey, Mr. Nicho- 
las Gonner and Mr. F. P. Kenkel with the order 
of knighthood of St. Gregory, in part for ser- 
vices rendered the Catholic cause in general, 
largely however on the part of two of their 
number for their labors in the cause of the 
Catholic press. R. i. p. 


+ Rev. P. Maurus Rohner, O.S.B. 7 


Although the late Rev. Maurus Rohner, 
O.5.B., for a lifetime pastor of St. Edward’s 
parish, Little Rock, Ark., was scarcely known 
to. our members outside of the state in which 
he labored so faithfully, he was nevertheless 
a constant friend and aid of our cause, and 
through his death on February 24 at Hot 
Springs the C. V. has lost an unostentatious but 
persistent promoter of its program in Ar- 
kansas. 

Fr. Maurus’ devotion to our Federation and 
its endeavors expressed itself in his untiring 
solicitude for St. Edward’s Society, one of the 
strongest in the State Branch of Arkansas. 
However, he extended his cooperation also to 
the Staatsverband, whose conventions he at- 
tended quite regularly and whose officers could 
depend upon him for counsel and aid at all 
times. The endeavors of the C. V., and the Bu- 
reau in particular, were, let us add, always 
wholeheartedly supported by him. 

A native of Switzerland (b. May 1, 1869), Fr. Maurus 
came to New Subiaco in 1891 as one of a group of pos- 
tulants led by Rev. P. Gall D’Aujourdhui, who had vis- 
ited that country to obtain recruits for the Benedictine 
Priory in Arkansas. He was professed as a religious 
December 25 of the following year and ordained to the 


priesthood May 13, 1896. Assigned as assistant to St. 
Edward’s in 1902, he was appointed pastor in 1908. 


Catholicism is not other-worldly in the sense 
of leaving this world to take care of itself. The 
next life begins in this. Catholics are meant 
to ferment, not to stand by in passive patience. 

Blackfriars 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Calendar 


Cath. Central Verein of America and Natl. 
Cath. Women’s Union: Pittsburgh, August 
18-25. 

C. V. of Kansas: Marienthal, May 10-11. 

Cath. Union and Cath. Women’s Union of 
Missouri: St. Charles, May 14-16. 

St. Joseph State League and C. W. L. of In- 
diana: Richmond, May 20-22. 

Cath. Union and Cath. Women’s League of 
Illinois: Peoria, May 28-29. 

C. V. and C. W. L. of Wisconsin: Beaver 
Dam, May 28-30. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut; Torring- 
ton, June 10-12. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Rich- 
ardton, June 20-21. 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: Ro- 
wena, July 11-13. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: jointly 
with C. C. V. of A. 

Minnesota State Branches of C. V. and C. W. 
U.: Albany, September 24-25. 


Aid for Harbin Refugees 


In order to stimulate anew interest in the 
cause of the German Russian Catholic refugees, 
exiled in Harbin, whom the C. V. intends, if at 
all possible, to transport to South America, 
the Central Bureau during March issued a 
Press Bulletin describing the plight of these 
unfortunates. 

It consists largely of a communication by the Secre- 
tary of the Committee of Catholic Exiles, Mr. Adam 
Keller, who tells of the horrors of their flight from 
Russia, the sufferings and loss of life sustained during 
the arduous exodus and after. Mennonites, he adds, 
having already aided a goodly number of their co-re- 
ligionists—as did the Lutherans—are now prepared to 
convey the remaining 184 to a new home. The Bureau 
seeks to impress upon American Catholics their duty 
towards the 50 Catholics, a far smaller number than 
the Lutherans and Mennonites already released from 
misery by their co-religionists. 

The President of St. Joseph State League of 
Indiana, A. W. Miller, M.D., supporting the ap- 
peal issued by the C. V., commends the under- 
taking in a communication addressed “to the 
Reverend clergy, officers and members” of the 
League. Having tersely outlined the venture, 
Dr. Miller adds: 

“It is up to us to help our brethren in need. Any 
contribution you may make towards this worthy cause 
will certainly be a noble act of charity.” 

A notable contribution for the Harbin fund 
received in March, $117.52, was raised by the 


members of the C. V. and C. W. U. of Mary- ~ 


land by means of an entertainment. Other 
societies and groups participating in this char- 
itable undertaking during the same month are: 

St. Anthony Ben. Soc., St. Louis, $25; St. John Nep. 


Men’s Soc., Balta, N. D., $20, and Christian Mothers’ 
Soc. of the same place, $15; St. Benedict’s-St. Joseph’s 
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K. U. V., Newark, $5; St. Georg’s Ritter Ord Pas- 
saic, N. J., $5; St. Joachim’s Soe Richfountain, Mo., 
$5; St. Peter’s Ver., Lindsay, Tex., $5; St. Joseph 
Ben. Soc., Rochester, N. Y., $5; 3 women readers of the 
Aurora, Buffalo, $4; St. Thomas Soc., Pilot Point, 
pm oh ra ee ae #108; N. D., $5; Holy Cross 
- 8oc., St. Louis, $5; C. W. U. of Conn., $10.—As 
March 31 the Fund totals $1408.37. : os 


Prepare to Honor St. Boniface! 


With the feast of St. Boniface, June 5th, but 
two months away, Presidents of State Branch- 
es, District Leagues, and societies should even 
now arrange for appropriate observance of 
that day. So desirable is continuance of such 
celebrations, and their revival where they have 
been discontinued, considered that last year’s 
convention of the C. V. urged both in a resolu- 
tion, declaring in part: 

“Encouraged by the late Cardinal Falconio, formerly 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, societies, Dis- 
trict Leagues and State Branches of the Central Verein 
have during the last several decades held annual cele- 
brations in honor of St: Boniface, apostle of the 
German people. These observances serve a religious, 
a cultural and a social purpose, expressing loyalty to 
the Faith this great Saint brought to our forefathers, 
evidencing a desire to perpetuate the best traditions of 
our race, and offering opportunity for the promotion of 
solidarity among the participants.” 

The resolution specifically adds, officers of 
State Branches should “offer suggestions to 
their District Leagues and societies for suit- 
able programs.” If that is done shortly, and 
the units and leagues are induced to act in ac- 
cordance with such recommendations, we may 
hope to witness a renewal of a highly commend- 
able custom. 


To Guide Young Men’s Movement 


The Fort Wayne convention, and then again 
the St. Louis congress of the C. V. emphasized 
the need of organizing a group of priests and 
laymen to foster and guide the Young Men’s 
movement within our federation. In every 
state, it was argued, a member of the clergy 
and of the laity should accept responsibility for 
promotion of young men’s organization and 
endeavors. This group of sectional leaders are, 
according to the Constitution, to cooperate with 
the Second Vice President of the C. V. and to 
acquaint sodalities and societies of young men 
with the aims of the organization, to recruit 
them for the State Branches and to induce them 
to participate in general efforts on behalf 
of the Catholic Youth Movement. Under Vice 
President C. J. Kunz, a group of leaders, scat- 
tered over a considerable number of states, was 
obtained during 1931-1932, while the present 
Second Vice President, Mr. Fred A. Gilson, 
Chicago, has also secured a promise of co- 
operation from a group of chosen leaders from 
the majority of the State Branches of the C. V. 


Recently Mr. Gilson was able to announce the follow- 
ing appointments to the General Committee on Young 


Men’s Activities: Arkansas: Rev. Lambert, O.S.B., P. 
O. Scranton, John Dahlem, Altus.—Connecticut: Rev. 
Jos. Rewinkel, New Britain, Paul Derbacher, Hamden.— 
Illinois: Rev. Jos. Adams, Chicago, Carl Feldmann, Lin- 
coln.—Kansas: Alois Mindrup, New Almelo, Anton 
Neussen, Andale.—Minnesota: Rev. Wm. Wey, Win- 
sted, J. M. Aretz, St. Paul—Missouri: Rev. Jos. Vogel- 
weid, Wardsville. 

New Jersey: Frank Geier, Elizabeth, Joseph Lauer, 
Paterson.—North Dakota: Rev. Gregory Borski, Lefor, 
Gabriel Schneider, Balta—Ohio: Rev. John Vogel, To- 
ledo, Anton Pfromm, Akron, And. A. Mayer, Cleveland. 
—Oregon: Rev. Raphael Bluemél, O.S.B., Portland, 
John Fieger, Portland.—Pennsylvania: Rev. H. J. Stein- 
hagen, Philadelphia, Frank Stifter, Carnegie—Texas: 
Rev. John Nigg, O.8.B., Lindsay, B. Schwegmann, San 
Antonio.—Wisconsin: Rev. J. Feider, Kenosha, Carl 
Balduzzi, La Crosse.—Indiana: Rev. A. Miller, Fort 
Wayne, Eugene Gocke, Terre Haute. 

Mr. Gilson hopes to complete the list short- 
ly. The task assigned to him and his co-work- 
ers 1s so noble, its achievement so necessary, 
that willing and wholehearted cooperation 


should not be lacking. 


Two Noble Endeavors Promoted by 
Minnesota Branch 


While systematically sponsoring the collect- 
ing and shipment of serviceable clothing and 
shoes, and of pop-corn and beans to Indian mis- 
sions in the North and Northwest, the Minne- 
sota Branch of the C. V. has also encouraged 
assignment by rural societies of excess produce 
to the poor in Minneapolis and St. Paul. Re- 
garding partial results of the suggestions to 
engage in the latter charitable enterprise Mr. 
Wm. A. Boerger, President of the Branch, 
writes the C. B.: 


“Two societies reported as follows: That at New 
Market, 4000 pounds of flour and 261 bushels of po- 
tatoes. The one at St. Martin, 1500 bushels of potatoes, 
1000 lbs. of flour, 75 lbs. cured meats and 5 gallons of 
lard. No doubt other societies and parishes can point 
to like achievements, but they just don’t report.” 

The same difficulty, that of obtaining satis- 
factory reports regarding accomplishments, 
Mr. Boerger encounters with respect to the 
mission aid endeavors systematically conducted 
these past five winters by the Minnesota 
Branch. He summarizes shipments as follows: 

“Number of boxes (cartons) of used clothing, 60 
(this is partly an estimate; I am reporting only one 
box where the number is not given; undoubtedly there 
were more); pop-corn, 235 pounds plus 10 bags; beans, 
25 lbs.; nuts, 200 lbs.; cash, $25. 

Attempts to ascertain the weight of the ship- 
ments or dimensions of boxes and bags have so 
far been unsuccessful. Yet even at the lowest 
reasonable estimate the total of offerings is cre- 
ditable, especially in view of local needs. 

These endeavors of the Minnesota Branch 
are notable in more respects than one: they 
are systematically conducted, while the ship- 
ments of pop-corn and beans are the result of 
the personal labor of youths and children, en- 
couraged to such efforts by the organization. 
They are thus trained to interest themselves in 
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the Missions. While the sharing, by farmers, 
of excess foodstuffs with the city poor, is an 
endeavor deserving commendation and worthy 
of imitation. 


District Leagues Discuss Timely Issues 


What topics should a District League dis- 
cuss?—In reply to this question, addressed to 
us orally a short time since, we can point to the 
program carried out at the March meeting of 
the St. Paul City Federation, the manifold 
features of which offer a variety of suggestions 
for similar occasions. 


Installation of officers; enrolment of the Kolping So- 
ciety as a member unit; announcement of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the establishment of the Federa- 
tion, and the decision to engage in community singing 
at future meetings—these were but the prelude to the 
educational features of the program inaugurated by 
Mr. Alphonse Matt, chairman, who explained the pur- 
poses of the Federation. He was succeeded by Rev. F. 
Gilligan, of the faculty of St. Paul Seminary, who dis- 
cussed the moral causes of the present depression, while 
State Senator Charles Hausler spoke on prevention of 
unemployment and the unemployment bill, pending in 
the Minnesota Legislature, and Senator Jacobs, of Rich- 
mond, on the manifold evidences of laxity of morals. 
The reorganization of the Catholic Historical Society 
of the Northwest, founded by Archbishop Ireland, was 
outlined by Rev. Wm. Busch. 

Interesting as were all the subjects treated, it is sig- 
nificant—and therein lies a suggestion for all District 
Leagues—that the address delivered by Senator Haus- 
ler elicited the most lively discussion. With Mr. Michael 
Ettel, Member of the House of Representatives in the 
Minnesota Assembly, Mr. Jos. Matt, editor of the 
Wanderer, and others participating, the demerits of the 
pending bill were clearly set forth: It proposed to burden 
employers too heavily (4 percent of the payroll), and 
them alone; conditions of administration by the State, 
as provided, were too stringent in some details, too lax 
in others; employers of less than 6 employees were to 
be exempt, while many small firms were competitors 
of larger enterprises whom the law would oblige to 
contribute to the reserve fund; by establishing certain 
classifications, the bill would work hardship on con- 
scientious employers, to the advantage of the un- 
scrupulous. The suggestion was offered, all employers 
should, under control of the public authority, or better 
still, by common agreement, provide the desired reserve 
against times of unemployment. 


Some other bills, pending in the Legislature, 
were likewise discussed during the spirited de- 
bate, the Wanderer reports. Altogether the re- 
port of this meeting offers an exhaustive reply 
to the question referred to. 


% kee 


The St. Louis District League, on the other 
hand, at the March meeting sought to intro- 
duce representatives of the member societies 
into the purpose and spirit of the Holy Year by 
means of a lecture on the significance of the 
Holy Father’s proclamation, delivered by Rev. 
Frederick Eckhoff. 

Reports on the extensive action of the Committee on 
Legislation of the Cath. Union of Missouri and also of 
the District League’s Committee on Public Welfare 


acquainted the audience with the relevant endeavors of 
the organizations. 


Problems of Taxation were discussed at the 
March meeting of the Quincy, Ill., District 
League, by Mr. Carl Berter, Attorney. 

To promote cooperation between the League and the 
local federation of the Cath. Women’s Union, a joint 
meeting has been planned for one of the Sundays of 
May or June. 


Pioneering for Maternity Guilds 


New ventures, even in charity, no matter 
how sound and feasible, require for their de- 
velopment time and constant labor. Realizing 
this fact the originator of the Maternity Guild 
plan, Rev. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., has 
exerted effort upon effort to gain a hearing for 
his proposal, and the Central Bureau has sought 
to cooperate with him in various ways. 


Hence it is that Father Schagemann, having 
first presented his plan—the object of which is 
to renew proper esteem for motherhood and 
likewise to provide, by joint effort of the mem- 
bers of a Maternity Guild, means to defray the 
costs incidental to confinement—in the Janu- 
ary, 1932, issue of the Bulletin of the Nat. 
Cath. Women’s Union, has devoted altogether 
four articles to the plan. 


The first, “Why Not a Maternity Guild”, was followed 
in the August, 1932, issue by a second, “There Are No 
Bad Times for Good Ideas”, published on the eve of the 
annual convention of the N. C. W.,U. The Bulletin for 
December discussed the problem from a new angle, in- 
dicated in the title: “You Don’t Need a Fortune to 
Make a New Start”, while the fourth discourse, pub- 
lished in the February issue of this year, was intended 
to dispel the fear the plan offered insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. Hence the question: “Splendid Idea, But 
What Can I Do?” Meanwhile, Fr. Schagemann 
availed himself of many opportunities to make known 
the plan also by correspondence, addresses, etc. 

Each article was reprinted in the shape of a Free 
Leaflet by the Central Bureau and thus made available 
for distribution at conventions of the N. C. W. U. and 
the meetings of affiliated societies and district branches. 
Several communications on the subject, addressed to the 
officers and members by the National Spiritual Director 
of the N. C. W. U., Rev. A. Mayer, likewise aided in 
spreading knowledge of this remarkably timely pro- 
posal. Nor must the services Rev. Jos. J. Ostheimer, of 
Coplay, Pa., rendered this cause be overlooked. His 
lectures on the subject, delivered at meetings of the 
Lehigh Valley Branch of the C. W. U., and at the con- 
vention of the Pa. State Branch, held at Nazareth in 
July of last year, which led to his being invited to dis- 
cuss the Maternity Guild at the National Convention 
in August, have aided not a little in making the pro- 
posal known. Nevertheless, practical results have thus 
far been lacking. 


However, there is some hope that the first 
Maternity Guild may be founded shortly at Bal- 
timore, where Rev. Fr. Schagemann has re- 
cently discussed the purposes of so charitable 
a confraternity with the members of the C. W. 
U. of Maryland. According to reports the at- 
titude of the members seems to promise con- 
summation of the plan. Moreover, St. Eliza- 
beth Society of San Antonio, urged by Rev. P. 
J. Schnetzer, Spiritual Director of the society 
and of the State Branch of the Cath. Women’s 
Union, have lately commissioned their Execu- 
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tive Committee to proceed to the organization 
of a Maternity Guild, if possible. 

A practical beginning, made either in Balti- 
more or San Antonio, would undoubtedly favor 
promotion of the Guild in other cities also. 


Christian Solidarism Subject of C. B. 
Lecture Course 


Convinced that human affairs have reached 
a turning point, and that vital changes of a 
social and economic nature are inevitable, the 
Central Bureau has once again sponsored a 
course of lectures, the first one of which was 
held on March 7. in the Bureau building. To 
the disturbing question: “What is to succeed 
the present social and economic system,—So- 
cialism of one kind or another, or Fascism ?’— 
the lecturer, Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Ethics in St. Louis University, offers 
the guiding principles of Christian Solidarism, 
as presented in the great system developed by 
Fr. H. Pesch, the distinguished sociologist and 
economist. 

The subjects of his seven lectures are: 

The Modern Maladies; Sources of Modern Maladies— 
Liberalism, Capitalism; A False Reform—Socialism; A 
Reform Based on Sound Ethics—Solidarism; Solidarism 
and Society; Solidarism and the State; Solidarism and 
the Encyclical “Quadragesimo anno”. 

A group of 50 to 60, priests, teachers, social 
workers, workingmen and women, merchants, 
accountants, men in clerical positions, at- 
torneys, bankers, attended the opening and the 
subsequent lectures so far delivered. The last 
of the series will be held on April 25. 


The Apostolate of Good Books 


For a number of years past the C. V. has 
made it a practice to forward to the Carmelite 
Fathers in South India copies of books such as 
“The Question Box’, “Christ or Chaos”, “The 
Great Adventure’, etc., etc. On receipt of a 
parcel containing the volumes just referred to, 
Rev. P. Joachim of St. Mary, writing from 
Sacred Heart Monastery at Chethipuzhay, tells 
us just why these volumes are so greatly ap- 
preciated: 


“We are among pagans and non-Catholics of various 
denominations. Irreligion is daily growing around us. 
The need, therefore, of Catholic literature is very keen- 
ly felt. But our libraries are very poor. To enrich 
them we have to depend upon the good will of generous 
benefactors like you. The very day I received your 
books, I placed them in the Fathers’ library and they 
- will be of great use to the professors of the Scholas- 
_ ticate attached to this house.” 


The writer informs us that publications such 


as the Ecclesiastical Review are considered ° 


most helpful. “But,” he adds, “conditions do 
not permit us to subscribe for such magazines. 
At times benefactors will send us a copy or 
two, and we are grateful to them for doing so.” 

Information of this nature is published by 
us with the intention of acquainting members 


of the C. V. with the extent of “our market” 
for Catholic literature. It is world-wide, and 
every volume sent us will be well taken care 
of. Are there none who could, knowing of 
these demands for Catholic literature, send us 
occasionally a small contribution in cash in- 


tended for the purchase of books for Mission- 
aries? 


Miscellany 


Thirty dollars have thus far been contributed 
toward the Endowment Fund in memory of the 
late Charles Korz, Hon. President of the C. V. 


The Connecticut Branch of our Federation, from 
which the suggestion emanated to enroll Mr. Korz’ 
name among those whose memory the C. V. honors in 
a special manner, recently forwarded $20 for that pur- 
pose through Mr. Theo. J. Uttenweiler, President. The 
Missouri Branch had previously responded to Mr. Ut- 
tenweiler’s proposal with a gift of $10. 


Increased attendance at meetings on the part 


“of the members of St. Joseph’s Society of St. 


Michael’s parish, Brooklyn, is said to be due 
to the efforts of the President, Mr. Val. Hen- 
igin, and the pastor of the parish of which the 
Society is a part, Rev. Fr. James, O.M.Cap. 

Up to the beginning of March he has lectured in four 
meetings, having chosen for his subject the resolutions 
of last year’s convention of the C. V. His audience 
thoroughly enjoys his discussion of the problems in 
question and the meetings are animated by a new 
spirit, it is reported. 


With the intention of encouraging the young- 


- er members, one of their number, Mr. Edward 


Schneider, was selected to deliver an address 
at the Communion Breakfast of St. Anthony’s 
Benevolent Society, St. Louis, on March 12. 
Mr. Schneider spoke on Problems Confronting 
Catholic Youth. 


The principal address, on The Church’s Solicitude for 
Human Needs, was delivered by Mr. A. F. Brockland, 
Assoc. Director of the C. B. Rev. Fr. Bernard Wewer, 
O.F.M., pastor of St. Anthony’s parish, and Mr. E. A. 
Winkelmann, President of the Cath. Union of Mo., com- 
mended the Society for its consistent cooperation in 
Catholic Action.—Special significance was added to the 
occasion by the blessing of a new banner. 


The importance of the Liturgical Movement 
and of the Motherhouse of the Sisters of the 
Most Precious Blood at O’Fallon, Mo., as one 
of its foremost centers in our country, will be 
brought to the attention of the delegates at- 
tending this year’s convention of the Catholic 
Union of Missouri and the Catholic Women’s 
Union of the State. 

After the close of the deliberations of both organ- 
izations, to be conducted in St. Charles May 14-16, 
delegates will attend Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at O’Fallon, and view an exhibit of vestments and 
other products of the liturgical revival fostered at 
O’Fallon under the guidance of Rev. M. B. Hellriegel, 
chaplain at the Motherhouse, one of the most zealous 
promoters of the movement in our country. 
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Books Reviewed 
Herders Welt- und Wirtschaftsatlas. Supplement to the 
“Grosse Herder.” Freiburg and St. Louis, 
B. Herder Book Company, 1932. On subscr. 
$9.50; sold separately $13.50. 

If the entire Grosse Herder marks a depar- 
ture from the traditional type reference work, 
the present volume possesses this characteristic 
to a still larger extent. It embodies many novel 
features that enhance its usefulness and com- 
prises far more matter than the ordinary At- 
las. In addition the size has been reduced so 
that it is quite easy to handle. 

The reader will find everything he has a 
right to expect in a first class and up-to-date 
Atlas, neatly arranged, cleverly tabulated and 
attractively presented. The maps are distinct- 
ly printed so that they are not too hard on the 
eyes and can be read with comparative ease. 
Copious indexes unlock the wealth of geo- 
graphical detail scattered throughout the 
volume. 

Besides the general geographical and _ polit- 
ical information, considerable matter pertain- 
ing to culture and social life has been included, 
giving the work an exceptional completeness. 
Thus the Atlas offers charts and diagrams set- 
ting forth the relative density of population in 
the various parts of the world, the distribution 
of languages, the numerical strength of the dif- 
ferent religious bodies, the agricultural utiliza- 
tion of the soil, the natural resources of differ- 
ent countries, the chief occupations, the pre- 
dominant trade routes and other details of eco- 
nomic and social import. The work as a conse- 
quence of its richness of content will be wel- 
come on the desk of the man of practical com- 
mercial and industrial pursuit as well as that 
of the scholar. 


For both the modern student and the busi- 
ness man statistical material relative to popu- 
lation and economic development is necessary. 
But nothing becomes obsolete and useless more 
quickly than just such statistical information. 
The makers of the present Atlas have fore- 
stalled the difficulty and created a mechanical 
contrivance which makes it possible to renew 
the statistical material periodically whilst the 
less ephemeral portions of the volume can be 
retained. Provisions have been made for a re- 
newal of this portion whenever it becomes ad- 
visable. This device ensures to the Atlas an in- 
definite period of usefulness. 

lee C. BRUEHL 


Rev. Karl, S.T.D. On Paths of Holiness. 
Adapted from the German by the Rev. 
Frank Gerein, B.A., S.T.D. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1982. IV and 348. $2.25. 


Linhardt, Robert. Unser Glaube. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1931. VIII and 350. $1.75. 

The first of these two volumes comprises fifty 

short essays, averaging six or seven pages 

apiece. The author reviews the most import- 


Eder, 


ant relations, problems and episodes of the 
secular priest’s career. It is neither a prayer 
book nor a book of meditations; it is a series 
of essays written “for the purpose of setting 
forth plastically and faithfully the personality, 
life and mission of the Catholic pastor of 
souls.”’ The book is intended in the first place 
for priests “to make them more content with 
their noble vocation, and to strengthen their 
class consciousness.” But it also means to 
reach the laity and “contribute to the restora- 
tion of disturbed harmony and help bring back 
friendly relations between the clergy and 
laity.” 

The subjects treated range from vocation 
and ordination to such phases as clerical 
friendship, priestly relations to children, the 
social question, sacerdotal poverty. The chapt- 
ers on “The First Charge’, “First Impres- 
sions” and ‘Initial Mistakes” are rich in prac- 
tical hints both for the young priest and the 
advanced seminarian. 

The author’s views on controverted points 
are stated simply and clearly but very definite- 
ly. The style is, on the whole, clear and easy. 
The volume suffers somewhat for want of a 
table of contents. The topical index does not 
wholly compensate for this omission. 


In a preceding volume “Unsere Ideale”’, Fath- 
er Linhardt has set before his readers the most 
important truths of Christian Ethics. Now his 
point of view changes. In ‘“‘Unser Glaube” he 
ascends higher; he gains a wider view but at 
the same time including all that he had seen 
before. Now the reader beholds in one unitary 
view all the beautiful and consoling doctrines 
of the Catholic Faith. 


In attractive, expressive, clear and intellig- 
ible language, the author lays before the edu- 
cated laity the entire field of Catholic Dogma. 
The reader will realize that Catholic thought 
means mental security, for the simple reason 
that in the true and Catholic sense Faith is an 
application to the spiritual world of something 
every one of us exercises daily and without 
which our social life would be simply impos- 
sible. On the whole, the book offers a welcome 
aid to the pastor eager to improve the religious 
instruction of the flock entrusted to his care. 


MARK STIER, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. 


* cS * 


Received for Review 


Die Familie im Lichte des Rundschreibens Papst Pius 
XI. tiber die christliche Ehe. Referate ge- 
halten am Familien-Kongress des Schwei- 
zerischen kath. Volksvereins in Zug, 12. u. 
13. September 1932. Volksvereins-Verlag 
Luzern 19382. 

Fink, Leo G. Good Shepherds of Ireland. Paulist 
Press, N. Y. 1932. Cloth, 106 p. 

Berthier, V. Rev. J. A Compendium of Theology. Vol. 

Transl. from 5th French ed. by Rev. 
S. A. Raemers. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1933. Cloth, 498 p. Price $3.50. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


_Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; H. B. 
Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex., Schriftfitihrer; Willibald 
Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., Pris. d. C. V.; V. Rev. A. J. 
Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S.J.; St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evansville, indice bake. 
Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 


_ Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
a Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
en an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Die unbefugten Hingriffe des 
Staates in das Wirtschafts- 
und Geselischaftsleben 
Als Hindernis fur die Wiederherstellung der 
gesellschaftlichen Ordnung. 


1) Allgemeines. 


Wenn man in dem Wirrwarr der heutigen 
Wissenschaft nicht mehr ein und aus weiss, 
dann konnen wir uns oft damit helfen, dass wir 
uns die erste Frage im Katechismus ansehen: 
»,Wozu sind wir auf Erden?” Das gilt auch bei 
der Suche nach den Aufgaben und Grenzen der 
Staatsgewalt, bei deren Beurteilung man jede 
Norm verloren zu haben scheint. Der Staat ist 
tatsachlich fast der ,,prasente Gott’? geworden. 
Die Staatsgesetze werden zumeist hoher geach- 
tet als die Gesetze Gottes. Thomas von Aquin 
belehrt uns in dieser Hinsicht folgender- 
massen: ,,Das erste Prinzip nun im praktischen 
Leben ist der letzte Endzweck. Der 
lezte- Endzweck des menschlichen Lebens aber 
ist die Gliickseligkeit. Also beschaftigt sich das 
Gesetz in erster Linie mit dem, was zur Gliick- 
seligkeit Bezug hat” (S. th. II, I, q. 90, art. 2.). 

Was die Antwort auf die Frage nach den 
Aufgaben der Staatsgewalt so schwer macht, 
das ist die falsche, rein materialistische, sozia- 
listische Auslegung des Begriffes Gemeinwohl. 
Gewiss ist es die erste Aufgabe des Staates, das 
Gemeinwohl zu fordern. Aber Pius XI macht 
_ gerade an der Stelle, wo er von den Grenzen der 
Staatsgewalt spricht, darauf aufmerksam, dass 
- wir in erster Linie fiir den Himmel und nicht 
fiir die Erde geboren werden. Also muss das 
Streben nach dem Gemeinwohl zuerst die 
iiberirdischen Interessen’ beriicksichti- 
gen. Unsere himmlischen Interessen werden 
aber am besten gefordert, wenn wir zuerst die 
Gesetze Gottes beachten und zwar vor allem 
Gerechtigkeit und Liebe, welche fir alle 
menschlichen Handlungen die Norm angeben. 
Ueber den Unterschied zwischen menschlichen 
und goéttlichen Gesetzen und tiber den Zweck 
_ der Gesetze verbreitet sich St. Thomas an der 


citierten Stelle q. 90-108 ausfiihrlich. (Bedau- 
erlicherweise enthalt der deutsche Text der En- 
zyklika “Quadragesimo anno” betreffend die 
Worte “Gemeinwohlgerechtigkeit” und ‘“Wohl- 
fahrtsstaat” schwere, sinnentstellende Ueber- 
setzungsfehler.) 

Die Kirche lehrt ausdriicklich, dass die Be- 
achtung der gottlichen Gebote auch unser ir- 
disches Wohl am besten férdert. Diese Tat- 
sache driickt mit grésster Scharfe der erste 
Satz der Enzyklika tiber die christliche Staats- 
ordnung von Leo XIII vom 1. November, 1885, 
aus, indem er sagt, dass die Kirche ,,auch fiir 
die irdischen Verhiltnisse so viel und go 
grossen Nutzen”’ schafft, ,,dass sie, mehr und 
grosseren zu schaffen, nicht imstande wire, 
wenn sie in erster Linie und am meisten zur 
Pflege unseres diesseitigen Lebensgliickes be- 
stimmt ware.” Daraus folgt, dass der Staat, 
wenn er seine Befugnisse iiberschreitet, also die 
gottlichen Gesetze verletzt, das Gemeinwohl s o- 
gar mit Bezug auf die irdische 
Wirtschaft schadigt. Darum macht schon 
die Enzyklika “Rerum novarum” darauf auf- 
merksam, dass der Staat auch unter dem Vor- 
wande des Gemeinwohls keine Ungerechtigkeit 
begehen diirfe. Um in dieser Hinsicht sicher zu 
gehen, muss folgender Grundsatz festgehalten 
werden: 

1) Das Wohl der Gesamtheit geht dem Woh- 
le des Einzelnen vor. 

2) Das Recht der Gesamtheit geht dem Rech- 
te des Einzelnen vor. 

3) Aber das Recht des Einzelnen hat den 
Vorrang vor dem Wohle der Gesamtheit. 

Die Aufrechterhaltung der Rechtsordnung 
ist namlich die erste Forderung des Gemein- 
wohls, ohne welche tiberhaupt keine Ordnung 
im Staate moglich ist. Daher galt von jeher der 
Satz: Die Gerechtigkeit ist das Fundament der 
Staaten. Die vielen grossen Harten 
des Rechts ditirfen nur durch die 
unerzwingbare Liebe gemildert 
werden, niemals durch Beugung 
des Rechts. Die Erklarung gibt die heilige 
Schrift selbst, indem sie lehrt: Der Endzweck 
des Gesetzes ist die Liebe. Ohne die Uebung 
der Liebe kénnen wir nadmlich die ewige Selig- 
keit nicht erreichen (I Kor. 138). ,,Wer nicht 
liebt kennt Gott nicht, denn Gott ist die Liebe”’ 
(I Joh. 4,8). Die Liebe aber zu verbreiten und 
zu pflegen ist zunachst Aufgabe der Kirche, 
weil die Liebe unmittelbar den Himmel 
beriihrt. 

Wenn man also die Aufgabe des Staates um- 
schreiben will, so sagt man am besten, dass sei- 
ne erste Aufgabe die Aufrechterhaltung der 
Rechtsordnung ist, eben weil ohne dies die Pfle- 
ge des wahren und ganzen Gemeinwohls sich 
nicht durchfiihren lasst. Es miisste die grésste 
Unordnung im Staate eintreten, wenn das 
Recht nicht mehr geachtet wird. Wenn wir 
nach den Griinden forschen, welche die fiirch- 
terliche Unordnung in den meisten modernen 
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Staaten herbeifiihren, werden wir zuerst der 
grossen Rechtslosigkeit begegnen. Man denke 
nur an die fast ganzliche Vernachlassigung der 
Rechtspflege auf dem Gebiete der Preis- und 
Lohnfrage. Ist nicht die Festsetzung der Preise 
und Léhne vollig dem freien Spiel der Krafte 
tiberlassen ? 


Sicher ist richtig, dass die Beachtung des 
Rechts allein keine christliche Gesellschaftsord- 
nung herbeifiihren kann. Pius XI lehrt in 
“Quadragesimo anno”, dass die Grundlage die- 
ser Ordnung die soziale Liebe sein miisse. Nim- 
mermehr aber darf der Staat den fiirchterli- 
chen Fehler machen, die fehlende Liebe durch 
Staatsgesetze erzwingen zu wollen, wie es in 
den modernen Kulturstaaten in so grossem 
Umfange versucht wird. Das ist nicht nur ein 
in sich unmdgliches Beginnen, weil Zwang der 
Tod der Liebe ist — Liebe hat die Freiwillig- 
keit zur Voraussetzung —, sondern der Staat 
verletzt auf diese Weise auch selbst die Rechts- 
ordnung, deren Schutz doch seine erste Auf- 
gabe ist. Auf solche Weise wird dem Volke das 
grosste Aergernis gegeben, das sich denken 
lasst; es muss schliesslich zu der Meinung kom- 
men, dass es geniige die Macht oder die Majori- 
tat in seine Hand zu bringen um das Recht in 
seinem Interesse und nach seinem Belieben for- 
men zu konnen. Bischof Ketteler nennt das ei- 
nen egoistischen Misbrauch der Staatsgewalt. 
Dieser subjektivistische Positivismus ftihrt ge- 
raden Wegs in den Kommunismus. Das Recht 
wird eben nicht gemacht sondern gefunden. 


Ein Staat, der alle moglichen sittlichen For- 
derungen, die gar keine Rechts forderungen 
sind, in Gesetzes-Paragraphen zwangen will, 
schadigt nicht nur die tibernatiirlichen Inter- 
essen seiner Biirger, indem er den Weg der 
freiwilligen Liebe verengert, sondern er schaé- 
digt sogar die natiirlichen Interessen des Vol- 
kes weil die Liebe auch die Grundlage fiir eine 
gute Wirtschaftsordnung ist. Wer die Liebe 
vergewaltigt, der verkehrt sie in ihr Gegenteil, 
denn ungerechte Vergewaltigung erzeugt viel 
eher Hass als Liebe. Darum schrieb schon der 
Kardinal-Staatssekretar Merry del Val war- 
nend an den franzédsischen Grafen de Mun: 
,,Wer sieht nicht, dass die Domine des Rechts 
viel zu weit ausgedehnt ist zum Schaden der 
Liebe.” Die Erschwerung der Erreichung un- 
seres Endzieles durch die Vergewaltigung der 
Liebe ist offenbar der tiefste Grund fiir die 
Notwendigkeit, den Staat mit seinen Zwang- 
massnahmen ernstlich in seine Grenzen zurtick- 
zuweisen. 


Pius XI tadelt in “Quadragesimo anno”, dass 
nach Auflosung der friiheren Berufsorganisa- 
tionen ,,fast nur noch die Einzelmenschen und 
der Staat tibrig blieben — zum nicht geringen 
Schaden fiir den Staat selber. Das Gesell- 
schaftsleben wurde ganz und gar unf6rm- 
lich.”...,,Wenn es namlich auch zutrifft..., 
dass unter den veranderten Verhiltnissen man- 


che Aufgaben, die friiher leicht von kleineren 
Gemeinwesen geleistet wurden, nur mehr von 
grossen bewaltigt werden konnen, so muss doch 
allzeit unverrtickbar jener oberste sozialphilo- 
sophische Grundsatz festgehalten werden, an 
dem nicht zu riitteln noch zu deuteln ist: wie 
dasjenige, was der Hinzelmensch aus eigener 
Initiative und mit seinen eigenen Kraften lei- 
sten kann, ihm nicht entzogen werden darf, so 
verstésst es gegen die Gerechtigkeit, dass, was 
die kleineren und untergeordneten Gemeinwe- 
sen leisten und zum guten Ende fihren kon- 
nen, fiir die weitere und iibergeordnete Gemein- 
schaft in Anspruch zu nehmen; zugleich ist es 
iiberaus nachteilig und verwirrt die ganze Ge- 
sellschaftsordnung. Jedwede Gesellschafts- 
titigkeit ist ja ihrem Wesen und Begriff 
nach subsididr; sie soll die Glieder des So- 
zialkorpers unterstiitzen, darf sie aber niemals 
zerschlagen und aufsaugen.” Dasselbe sagt 
Leo XIII in “Rerum novarum” mit anderen 
Worten indem er hinzufiigt, dass ,,fremdartige 
Hingriffe einem (gesellschaftlichen) Leben, das 
von innen, vom eigenen Prinzip ausgehen muss, 
zur Zerstorung gereichen.”’ 

Weil auf diese Weise fast alle Arbeiten, wel- 
che das eigentliche Gebiet der berufsstandi- 
schen Tatigkeit ausmachen, bereits von der po- 
litischen Staatsgewalt beschlagnahmt worden 
sind, fehlt es naturgemiass den standischen Or- 
ganisationen an Arbeit und Leben. Da die be- 
rufsstandischen Arbeiten in fast jedem Ge- 
werbe und an fast jedem Orte wegen der loka- 
len Umstande anders behandelt werden miissen, 
der Staat aber nur schablonenhaft und mecha- 
nisch reglementieren kann, ist es verstandlich, 
dass tiberdies die staatliche Reglementierung 
der Gewerbe wegen ihrer Unsachlichkeit tiber- 
all die grésste Unzufriedenheit hervorruft. Da- 
zu kommt, dass die Durchfiihrung aller dieser 
Gesetze ein ungeheures Heer von unprodukti- 
ven Beamten erfordert. Wir haben in Deutsch- 
land bereits 11,000 Reichsgesetze mit ungezihl- 
ten Paragraphen und Kommentaren. Allein die 
Reichsgerichtsentscheidungen in Civilstreitig- 
keiten fiillen etwa 110 Bande. Dazu kommen 
die Landesgestze und Kommunalverordnungen 
sowie die Polizeiverordnungen, von denen man 
jungst wegen gar zu hohen Alters einige Hun- 
derttausend auf einmal aufgehoben hat. Trotz 
dieser ‘‘Despotie der Gesetze” ist die Existenz- 
sicherheit der Biirger und die Auskémmlich- 
keit der Existenz nicht grésser geworden — 
was doch letzten Endes ihr Hauptzweck sein 
musste — sondern das Wirtschaftselend wird 
noch taglich grésser. Obendrein verzehrt der 
Staat fiir diese vollig unproduktive und erfolg- 
lose Arbeit ungefahr die Halfte des ganzen_ 
Volkseinkommens. 

Da das Wirtschaftselend natiirlich auch die 
Familie, die doch vom Gewerbe leben muss, er- 
schiittert hat, sucht der Staat nach demselben 
Grundsatz auch in die Familie hineinzuregie- 
ren, sei es direkt oder indirekt. Durch die zahl- 


losen Gesetze, durch das Staatszwangsschul- 
monopol, durch die in grossem Umfange staat- 
lich beeinflusste Presse und Literatur, durch 
Kinos, Radio und ungezihlte Vereine, deren 
Mitglieder mehr oder minder gezwungen jedes 
Glied der Familie sein muss, haben Staat und 
Oeffentlichkeit viel mehr Einfluss auf die Fa- 
milie und die Erziehung als das Familienhaupt, 
dem. schliesslich nur noch die Sorge fiir das 
tagliche Brot bleibt. Mit Recht sprechen viele 
schon von einer Sozialisierung der Familie und 
der Erziehung. Es war darum nur zu verstand- 
lich, wenn Leo XIII schon in “Rerum novarum” 
— leider vergeblich — mahnte: ,,Innerhalb der 
von ihrem nichsten Zwecke bestimmten Gren- 
zen besitzt demgemiss die Familie zum wenig- 
sten die gleichen Rechte wie der Staat in Wahl 
und Anwendung jener Mittel, die zu ihrer Er- 
haltung und ihrer berechtigten freien Bewe- 
gung unerlasslich sind. Wir sagen, zum wenig- 
sten die gleichen Rechte. Denn da das hius- 
liche Zusammenleben sowohl der Idee als der 
Sache nach friiher ist als die biirgerliche Ge- 
sellschaft, so haben auch seine Rechte und seine 
Pflichten den Vortritt, weil sie der Natur naher 
stehen.” Und in der Enzyklika “‘Casti connubii’”’ 
sagt Pius XI: ,,Sie vergessen zu Unrecht, dass 
die Familie hoher steht als der Staat, und dass 
die Menschen nicht an erster Stelle fiir die Zeit 
und die Erde, sondern fiir den Himmel und die 
Ewigkeit geboren werden.” 

Die gesellschaftsauflosenden Wirkungen die- 
ses staatlichen Centralismus beschreibt vorziig- 
lich Bischof Ketteler in seiner Schrift ‘“Frei- 
heit, Autoritat und Kirche.” Als erste Wirkung 
nennt er den Umstand, dass dieses absolutische 
System dem groéssten Teil der Bevélkerung jede 
wahre Einsicht in die 6ffentlichen Angelegen- 
heiten entzieht, sodass schliesslich ein paar 
Menschen die ganze Bevolkerung nach ihrer 
Willkiir und ihren Interessen leiten und — aus- 
beuten kénnen, wobei sie offiziell ohne person- 
liche Verantwortung bleiben. Um dem Leser 
den ganzen Ernst der heutigen Lage klar zu 
machen und zu zeigen, wie notwendig eine 
grtindliche Untersuchung dieser Sache ist, wol- 
len wir noch ein Wort des mehrfach genannten 
Bischofs aus der erwahnten Schrift hierher 
- getzen: ,,Das hat Tocqueville (L’ancien régime 
et la révolution, Paris 1857) so iiberzeugend 
nachgewiesen, dass das, was man das ancien 
régime nennt, also die Regierungsgrundsatze 
simtlicher europidischer Fiirsten in den letzten 
Jahrhunderten, im Wesen vollkommen itiberein- 
stimme mit dem Wesen der Revolution.” Re- 
- volution ist aber so ziemlich das Gegenteil von 
dem, was Pius XI in seinem Rundschreiben 
tiber die Wiederherstellung der gesellschaft- 
lichen Ordnung herbeizufiihren uns befiehlt. _ 

Wenn schon die allgemeinen Grundsatze zei- 
gen, dass der Staat durch die Ueberschreitung 
seiner rechtmiassigen Gewalt auch die Wieder- 
herstellung der irdischen, standischen Ordnung 
verhindert, so wird das die Betrachtung der 
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konkreten Massnahmen des Staates, soweit sie 
die Gerechtigkeit verletzen, noch deutlicher 
machen. Davon soll im zweiten Teil die Rede 


sein. 
S. AMRHEIN 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 


Wir miissen die menschliche Gesellschaft, welche den 
Pfad der Weisheit Christi verloren hat, zum kirchlichen 
Geist zuriickfiihren. Die Kirche wird sie Christus 
unterwerfen, Christus aber Gott. 

Pius X. 


, sehen wir die Zeichen der Zeit!” 


Unter dieser Ueberschrift erschien in 
Deutschland eine Schrift, und zwar als erstes 
Heft der “Pastoraltheologischen Zeitfragen”’, 
hrsg. von Dr. theol. et phil. E. Dubowy. Was 
deren Verfasser, P. Dr. Chrysostomus Schulte, 
O.M.Cap., seinen Lesern zu sagen hat, erfahrt 
durch den bekannten Mitarbeiter der “Stim- 
men der Zeit’’, M. Pribilla, S.J., folgende Beur- 
teilung: 

»Die revolutionare Erschiitterung auf dem 
geistigen, wirtschaftlichen und politischen Ge- 
biet, die Entfremdung der Massen von der Kir- 
che, die materielle Not, die Spannung zwischen 
Religion und Leben sind drohende Zeichen der 
Zeit, die auch in Theologie und Seelsorge ihre 
ernste Beachtung erheischen. Indes glaubt der 
Verfasser feststellen zu miissen: ‘Ist doch un- 
sere formale, btiromassige, geschaftsmassige, 
dienstliche Seelsorge im grossen und. ganzen 
noch zugeschnitten auf die Bediirfnisse unprob- 
lematischer Seelen.... Wir ringen und kamp- 
fen zu viel mit Fragen und Verhaltnissen, die 
langst abgetan sind, wahrend wir der Behand- 
lung der vielen religidsen Gegenwartskonflikte 
behutsam aus dem Wege gehen oder sie ein- 
fach als unchristlich ablehnen.’ Dem vorwarts 
stiirmenden modernen Menschen erscheinen da- 
her die Vertreter der Kirche als Reaktionare, 
als Manner von gestern und vorgestern, die 
sich auch dem Guten in den neuen Bestrebun- 
gen verschliessen. Demgegeniiber verlangt der 
Verfasser mit Recht grossere Aufgeschlossen- 
heit und Beweglichkeit in Theorie und Praxis, 
Verbindung von theologischer Wissenschaft 
und Leben, griindliche Behandlung der bren- 
nenden Zeitfragen unter Preisgabe tiberkom- 
menen, unniitzen Ballastes, warmes soziales 
Empfinden, auch Hinhorchen auf die Klagen 
der Laien. Was hierbei tiber die Finanzgebah- 
rung mancher Pfarreien, Ordensgenossenschaf- 
ten und Verbandscentralen gesagt wird, mag 
zunachst hart klingen, ist aber durchaus be- 
herzigenswert. 

1m allgemeinen ist es kein sehr erhebendes 
Bild, das die Schrift von der kirchlichen Seel- 
sorge der Gegenwart entwirft: Ueberwiegen 
des Organisatorischen und Mechanischen, 
ingstliches Sichklammern an gewohnte An- 
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schauungen und Methoden, Mangel an schoépfe- 
rischer Initiative und frischem Wagemut. Die 
Hilfe kann nicht von neuen Paragraphen oder 
Vermehrung des ‘Betriebes’ kommen, sondern, 
wie der Verfasser richtig hervorhebt, nur von 
lebendigen, glaubenserfiillten Priesterperson- 
lichkeiten, die in Erweisen von Geist und Kraft 
(1 Kor. 2,4) der kranken Zeit zugleich’ Vorbild 
und Arzt sind. Dann werden auch die Anre- 
gungen dieser mutigen Schrift nicht blosse 
Worte bleiben, sondern Tat und Wahrheit wer- 
den.” So Pater Pribilla. 

Im “Hochland” verdffentlichte im verflosse- 
nen Herbst Dr. Robert von Keller einen Auf- 
satz tiber ““Das Gesicht des nordamerikanischen 
Katholizismus.”’ Dessen Ansichten iiber diesen 
Gegenstand gefallen der ‘Catholic Historical 
Review” ganz und gar nicht. Sie wirft Keller 
vor, er lege, wahrscheinlich in Anlehnung an 
den verstorbenen Abbé Lugan, zu viel Gewicht 
auf ,,unser 4usseres Wachstum und die gegen- 
wartige Organisation der amerikanischen Kir- 
che’’, und falle daher in dieselben falschen Per- 
spektiven, wie der genannte franzésische Pries- 
ter. Wir sind eben ungeheuer empfindlich, und 
ein Pater Chrysostomus wiirde in unserm Lan- 
de sofort verketzert werden. Ist es doch schon 
vorgekommen, dass Biicher, die nur die histo- 
rische Wahrheit verkiinden, beim Magister pa- 
latium in Rom die Druckerlaubnis nachsuchen 
mussten, weil sie hier verweigert wurde! Und 
wir koénnten noch Erstaunlicheres berichten. 


Die Bourgeosie versagt. 


Ein Teil der Menschheit, besonders hier in 
unsrem Lande, will immer noch nicht begrei- 
fen, dass wir einer der ausgebreitetsten und fol- 
genschwersten Katastrophen aller Zeiten ge- 
gentiberstehen. Ebensowenig, dass heute noch 
niemand das volle Ausmass der Folgen dieses 
Zusammenbruches des herrschenden Finanz- 
und Kreditsystems vorauszusehen vermag. 

Gegenwartig wird Ueberproduktion nicht 
mehr so allgemein fiir die grosse Finanz- und 
Wirtschaftskrise verantwortlich gemacht, wie 
zu Anfang der Erscheinung. Die so weit ver- 
breitete, und nicht nur fiir die Volkswirtschaft 
sondern auch fiir Hinzelne so verhingnisvolle 
Kinschrankung des Konsums liegt ja viel zu 
klar auf der Hand, als dass man diesen Trug- 
schluss aufrecht zu erhalten vermoéchte. Ueber- 
all herrscht Mangel am Notwendigsten. Welch 
weite Kreise die Katastrophe in dieser Hinsicht 
zieht, verrat folgende Bemerkung aus dem 
Schreiben der ehrw. Sr. M. Juliana Peetz, O.S. 
B., die uns aus der deutschen Ansiedlung bei 
Endje in Bulgarien im Februar schrieb: 

»Die Not ist allerorts sehr, sehr gross. Einer unse- 
rer Katholiken trug neulich sein Madchen in einem 
Sack auf dem Riicken zur Schule her, weil das Kind 
keine Fussbekleidung besitzt. O, und wie viel andere 


Belexe der herrschenden Not liessen sich noch anfiih- 
ren! 


Wo man hinblickt, dieselbe Erscheinung tief- 


greifenden Elends! Und die Klasse, die sich vor 
einhundertfiinfzig Jahren an die Spitze ge- 
drangt, die liberale Bourgeoisie, versagt nun 
vollkommen! Wéahrend die alten Herrscherge- 
schlechter angesichts grosser Katastrophen, 
durchdrungen vom Gefiihle der Pflicht, in den 
allermeisten Fallen sowohl die eigene Person als 
auch alle zu Verfiigung stehenden Mittel ein- 
setzten, den Untertanen Hilfe zu bringen, kennt 
die herrschende Klasse von heute nur eine Sor- 
ge: wie vermag sie, was ihr an Kredit und De- 
visen iibrig geblieben ist, zu retten. Haupt- 
sichlich aus diesen besteht ihr Vermégen, und 
nicht an erster Stelle aus wirklichen Werten, 
Land und anderen Produktionsmitteln. 

So oft in der Vergangenheit ein Herrscher- 
geschlecht die Wohlfahrt des Volkes vernach- 
lassigte und sich durch Macht- und Ruhmsucht 
verleiten liess, zu unternehmen, was dem Lande 
zum Unheil gereichte, wurde es in der Folge 
von den Ereignissen hinweggefegt. So die 
Nachkommen Ludwigs XIV. Welche Strafe 
wird die Bourgeoisie ereilen, die ein ganzes 
Jahrhundert hindurch einen so riicksichtslosen 
Machtwillen bekundete und als Vorkampferin 
sowohl der ethischen und religidsen als auch 
der politischen und wirtschaftlichen Ideen des 
Liberalismus diesen, angespornt und getragen 
von einem wahrhaft damonischen Geiste, zum 
Siege verhalf? 


Das Studium der apost. Rundschreiben. 


Zu keiner andern Zeit hat das Papsttum sich 
so sehr durch die Wahl und die Zahl, die Wucht 
und die Kraft der apsot. Rundschreiben ausge- 
zeichnet, wie wir es in den letzten vier Dezen- 
nien erleben. 


Eine Enzyklika folgt der andern. Jede ist 
der Menschheit ein Leitstern im Dunkel des 
Jahrhunderts und berufen, Grosses fiir Christi 
Reich zu schaffen. Eine spitere Geschichte 
wird insebesondere die hervorragenden Enzy- 
kliken von Pius XI. als unvergleichliche histo- 
rische Dokumente unseres Jahrhunderts be- 
wundern und verwahren. 


Leider legen wir Katholiken viel zu wenig 
Wert und Beachtung auf diese p&pstlichen 
Kundgebungen und selbst unsere katholische 
Presse geht zumeist viel zu oberflichlich iiber 
dieselben hinweg. Wie selten erscheint doch in 
extenso eine Enzyklika in unserer katholischen 
Lokal- und Tagespresse! 

Aber auch selbst wir Priester miissen es uns 
zum Vorwurf machen, diese apost. Rundschrei- 
ben viel zu wenig auf der Kanzel, im Verein, in 
Volksversammlungen, beim Abfassen von Zei- 
tungsartikeln, auszuniitzen. Es sei oder es wer- 
de uns darum eine Ehrensache und eine Amts- 
pflicht, diese apsot. Rundschreiben zu besitzen, 
zu studieren und dafiir zu sorgen, dass sie dem 
Volke bekannt werden. Es wiirde sich sehr em- 
pfehlen im Advent, in der Fastenzeit, bei Mai- 
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und Junipredigtzyklus, jeweils iiber den Inhalt 
einer Papstenzyklika zu predigen. 
Aus d. Folia Officiosa 
d. Didzese Chur, Schweiz. 


Den Volksgesang pflegen! 


Die an dieser Stelle so oft befiirwortete Pflege 
des deutschen Liedes, sowohl religidser als auch 
profaner Art, in unseren Vereinsversammlun- 
gen, gewinnt an Boden. So kiindigte letzthin 
der “Wanderer” an, in der bevorstehenden Mo- 
natsversammlung des Staatsverbandes St. Paul 
- werde die Gesangsgruppe des dortigen Kolping 
Vereins eine Anzahl Lieder vortragen. Im An- 
schluss daran heisst es: 

»Auch werden gedruckte Liedertexte verteilt wer- 
den, damit sich alle Anwesenden am Singen zu betei- 
ligen vermégen.” 

Wir machen uns einer Siinde an unseren 
Nachkommen schuldig, wenn wir durch blosse 
Nachlassigkeit es unterlassen, ihnen das deut- 
sche Lied und die Gewohnheit zu singen vorent- 
halten. Der Volksgesang gehort nun einmal zu 
den besonderen Higenarten unserer Rasse; die 
deutsche Seele und das deutsche Gemiit, die, 
was deutschen Blutes ist, nicht so ohne weiteres 
abzulegen vermag, fordern geradezu, sich in ge- 
sungenen Worten auszusprechen. Die Nach- 
kommen der Deutschen in Amerika konnen 
keine guten Friichte tragen, wenn sie mit ver- 
kiimmerter Seele durchs Leben gehen. Es ist 
viel gesiindigt worden in dieser Hinsicht, und 
das ist ein Grund, weshalb die Deutschameri- 
kaner so vielfach ins Hintertreffen geraten 
sind. Sie sind keine ganzen Menschen mehr, 
weil sie, ihrem innersten Wesen fremd gewor- 
den, an ihm Verrat geiibt haben bis zu einem 
gewissen Grad. Leider kann man kirchliche 
Kreise nicht davon frei sprechen, fiir derartige 
‘zum Teil psychologische Fragen wenig oder gar 
kein Verstaéndnis bewiesen zu haben. 


Die verkannte Bedeutung der Tatigkeit 
der Frau im Haus, 


Eine vortreffliche Wiirdigung der hauslichen 
_Frauenarbeit enthalt eine Eingabe, die kiirz- 
‘lich die Vereinigung der Nationalékonomin- 
nen Deutschlands an den Reichsinnenminister 
~machte: 

“Die Hauswirtschaft umfasst ausser der per- 
-gdnlichen Fiirsorge fiir die Familienmitglieder 
die Verwaltung und Vertilung des gréssten 
Teiles des Volkseinkommens. Daher ist die 
-hauswirtschaftliche Arbeit eine im héchsten 
Sinne verantwortliche Leistung. Hangt doch, 
abgesehen von den persénlichen Werten, von der 
rechten Verteilung des Einkommens und der 
sachgemissen Pflege, Verarbeitung und Berei- 
tung der Giiter in der Hauswirtschaft, kurz von 
der Sphire der Konsumtion, deren entschei- 
dender Teil in der Hauswirtschaft liegt, kaum 
weniger ab als von den Sphiren der Giiterer- 


zeugung und -verteilung, denen der ‘Familien- 
ernahrer’ anzugehoren pflegt.” 

Die Leistung der Frauen, die wirtschaftliche 
wie die geistige und seelische, vollzieht sich in 
der Stille. Davon wird wenig Aufhebens ge- 
macht, und darum wird sie auch so wenig an- 
erkannt. Und doch hangt von ihr, fast mehr 
noch als vom Einkommen des Mannes, die 
Wohlfahrt der Familie und des Staates ab. 

Pons: 


Kleiner Gaben grosse Wirkung. 


; Im Juni vergangenen Jahres schickten wir 
einem verdienten Franziskaner-Missionar in 
der Provinz Shantung, China, $25.53 zu’ freier 
Verfiigung fiir Missionszwecke. Umstinde ver- 
hinderten ihn lange, uns zu schreiben; als er am 
27. Dezember dazu kam, berichtete er folgendes 
tiber die Verwendung des Geldes: 


,Da ist z. B. ein kleiner Student, der gerne Priester 
werden will, der aber das Schulgeld fiir das Kleine Se- 
minar nicht aufbringen kann. Ihm habe ich geholfen. 
Sein Vater war friiher in meinem Missionsbezirk und 
nahm nun zu mir als seinem friiheren Rektor Zuflucht. 
Gerade dieser gute Christ hatte mir friiher viele Freu- 
de gemacht, war fromm und eifrig, gab jeden Monat 
mindestens ein Zehntel seines Verdienstes fiir die Kir- 
che; dabei hatte er viel Ungliick und Krankheit in der 
Familie. Spater hat er dann alle Ersparnisse durch die 
Misswirtschaft eines Gouverneurs der Provinz verloren; 
dazu verlor er noch sein Amt an der Bahn, und ist jetzt 
in 4rmlichen Verhdltnissen. Ich glaube, er hat die sei- 
nem Sohne gewahrte Unterstiitzung wohl verdient.” 


Im gleichen Sinne schreibt Rev. P. Johann 
Weig aus Tsingtao in China, er werde eine ihm 
jiingst von uns tiberwiesene Gabe verwenden 


fur die Hinrichtung und den Aufbau der im Oktober 
1932 erworbenen Filialstation St. Theresia, im Westen 
der Stadt gelegen, inmitten des Armenviertels, und in 
unmittelbarer Nahe des stadtischen Aussatzigenheims.” 


Tieftraurig, schreibt uns anderseits der 
hochwst. Bischof Bonifatius Sauer, O.S.B., aus 
Korea, stimme ihn oft der Gedanke, die Bekeh- 
rungsméglichkeiten nicht geniigend ausniit- 
zen zu koénnen. Wie es darum bestellt ist, er- 
hirtet folgende Stelle aus dem gleichen Schrei- 
ben des so verdienten Missionars: 


,G@erade vorhin war Pater P. Callist von Yongheung 
bei mir und fragte, ob er nicht fiir den anstossenden 
Bezirk (county) einen Katechisten anstellen kénne. Die 
Bekehrungsaussichten seien die allerbesten. Ich muss 
sagen, dass ich die paar ersten Neubekehrten von dort, 
die ich gesehen habe, sofort lieb gewann. So schlichte, 
offene Leute, denen man auf den Grund ihrer Seele se- 
hen kann. Das County hat 83,000 Einwohner. P. Cal- 
list, der schon etwas dort missionierte, meinte, es kén- 
ne nach allem, was er gemerkt habe, nicht schwer sein, 
in den. ersten Jahren schon wenigstens 10% der Ein- 
wohner zum wahren Glauben zu bringen. Das ware 
sicher kein schlechter Beginn. Trotzdem musste ich 
ihm sagen: Warten! Wir kénnen es finanziell nicht 
verkraften noch einen weiteren Katechisten, anzustellen. 
Dass mir solcher Bescheid wehe tut, kénnen Sie sich 
vorstellen. Wie mitissen anderswo die Missionare ar- 
beiten, bis sie nur einen Katechumenen finden. Und 
wir hier miissen aus Mangel an Mitteln die Bewegung 
fast eindimmen. Ob sie immer andauern wird? Ich 
fiirchte, es kommt auch hier einmal ein Stillstand. Was 
dann bereits getauft ist, ist uns sicher. Es wird sich 
nur darum handeln, bei diesen Christen das Christen- 
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tum méglichst zu vertiefen, sodass sie zu einer Kern- 
truppe und zur Aussaat werden fir ihre Landsleute. 
So kann in zwei bis drei Zeitabschnitten das ganze Voi 

fiir das Reich Gottes gewonnen werden. Aber man 
sollte jene, die hic et nunc bereit und reif sind fiir den 
Eintritt in unsere hl. Kirche, auch zu ihr hinfitihren 


konnen.” 


Mahnworte eines Verbandsprasidenten. 


Zu treuem Ausharren ermahnt Hr. John 
BHibeck, Prasident unseres Pennsylvania Zweigs, 
dessen Mitglieder in seinem jiingsten Monats- 
schreiben. Er erinnert sie daran, dass, wah- 
rend es wahrlich nicht leicht sei in den gegen- 
wirtigen schweren Zeitlaufen mutig auszuhar- 
ren, man nicht vergessen solle, wir erlebten 
doch nur eine Priifungszeit, wie sie sich in der 
Geschichte der Menschheit so oft wiederholt 
habe. Sie sei vor allem dazu bestimmt, uns wie- 
derum hinzuweisen auf die hdheren und edle- 
ren Lebenswerte und uns die Erkenntnis zu 
vermitteln, dass eine giitige Vorsehung tiber 
uns walte. 

Wennschon der C. V. und die ihm angeschlos- 
senen Verbande ohne Zweifel von den Zeitum- 
standen ungiinstig beeinflusst worden seien, so 
handle es sich dabei jedoch nur um eine mate- 
rielle Einbusse. In mancher Hinsicht, so in dem 
stindig zunehmenden Besuch der Vereinsver- 
sammlungen und steigenden Interesse an den 
Aufgaben der Kathol. Aktion, lasse sich ander- 
seits Fortschritt feststellen. In dieser Richtung 
heisse es nun fortschreiten. ,,Unsere Aufgabe 
besteht darin,” erklart Hr. Eibeck, ,,dass jeder 
Hinzelne, gleich den Mitgliedern der Mann- 
schaft eines Schiffes auf stiirmischer See, un- 
verziiglich dem Rufe Folge leistet: ‘Alle Mann 
an Deck!’ ” 

Den Beschluss seines Schreibens bildet eine 
Reihe von Vorschlagen : 

»lrefft jetzt Vorbereitungen zur Teilnahme an den 
Konventionen in Pittsburgh. Bildet Konventions- 
Klubs. 

»Nehmt Anteil an den karitativen und sozialen Auf- 
gaben eurer Pfarrgemeinden. Das ist Arbeit im Sinne 
der Kathol. Aktion. 

»Wir befinden uns in der Fastenzeit. Bringt darum 
ein kleines Opfer und besucht die Vereinsversammlun- 
Sen auf dass auch andere veranlasst werden, das zu 
un. 

»Bestellt Euch die Freien Flugblatter der Central- 
Stelle und lest sie auch. 

,Lest wenigstens einen Teil dieses Briefes und denkt 
daritiber nach. 

, Lest das ‘Central Blatt and Social Justice’. — Ar- 


beitet Hand in Hand mit eurem Pfarrer. — Foérdert die 
Kathol. Aktion.” 


Fiir Wert und Nutzen unsres Biicheraposto- 
lats zeugen folgende Zeilen des hochwst. Hrn. 
Bischofs Bonifatius Sauer, O.S.B., der uns am 
15. Februar aus Korea schrieb: 


»l ir die schénen Biicher, die Sie mir unter dem 31. 
Dezember sandten, herzinniges Vergelts Gott. Hiniges 
habe ich der hiesigen Bibliothek (der Abtei) einver- 
leibt, das andere der neuen Station Yongheung iiber- 
wiesen, die ja, wie ich bereits an Sie schrieb, so herr- 
liche Fortschritte macht, dass man mit einem grossen 
christlichen Centrum dort rechnen muss.” 


Aus der Bucherwelt. 


Ungemein giinstig urteilt ein so berufener 
Soziologe wie P. C. Noppel, S.J., in den “Stim- 
men der Zeit” iiber das Buch des Hrn. Prof. B. 
Schmittmann, ‘‘Wirthschafts- und Sozialord- 
nung als Aufgabe,” dem Dr. Anton Hilckman 
im Novemberheft unserer Zeitschrift das Wort 
sprach. : 

Weil die Schrift unseren Lesern besonders 
viel zu sagen hat, mégen Pater Noppel’s Aus- 
fiihrungen dariiber hier einen Platz finden. In 
der Einleitung heisst es: 

»ln der heutigen Lage, wo von den verschiedensten 
Richtungen die Frage einer Neuordnung von Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft lebhaft erértert wird, ist die vorlie- 
gende Untersuchung Schmittmanns lebhaft zu_be- 
griissen. Sie ist eine Programmschrift, aber nicht eine 
von den vielen, die lediglich in die Luft bauen, sondern 
eine Programmschrift, die durch klare Zielsetzung und 
durch sorgfaltige Klarung des Tatsachlichen und Még- 
lichen sich auszeichnet.” 


Nach weiteren Ausfiihrungen tiber den von 
Prof. Schmittmann beobachteten Aufbau, er- 
klart Pater Noppel: 


Fur den Katholiken ist es erfreulich, zu sehen, wie 
sehr der bekannte rheinische Gesellschaftspolitiker den 
Grundlinien der Enzyklika ‘Quadragesimo anno’ prak- 
tische Gestaltung im Rahmen unserer deutschen Ver- 
haltnisse zu geben weiss. Dass er dabei die politischen 
‘Hintergedanken’ gewisser fiir das Standewesen ein- 
tretender Kreise — er meint u. a. Othmar Spann — 
entlarvt, ist ebenso verdienstlich wie seine klare Linie, 
den ‘berufsstaéndischen Aufbau’ als den Ausdruck ech- 
ter Selbstverwaltung und des Strebens zum decentra- 
lisierten, ‘entlasteten’ Staat aufzufassen. Dass dabei 
auch manche Kritik an der centralistischen Gewerk- 
schaftspolitik laut wird, kann gerade der begriissen, der 
von der Notwendigkeit des Gewerkschaftswesens in der 
jetzigen Lage tiberzeugt ist. Das gleiche gilt von der 
sehr nitichternen Auffassung Schmittmanns itiber die 
Bedeutung und die Méglichkeiten des Konsumgenossen- 
schaftswesens.” 


Zum Schluss folgt die Bemerkung: 


_»Der Solidarist wird jedenfalls in dem aus reicher 
Literaturkenntnis schépfenden Versuch des Kélner Ge- 
lehrten eine sehr erfreuliche Frucht jener Formgedan- 
ken sehen, die Heinrich Pesch als sein ‘soziales Ar- 
beitssystem’ zusammenfasste.” 


P * * * 

_ Wir feuern uns gegenseitig an in unsern Ver- 
einen, in den Generalversammlungen der 
Staatsverbinde und den nationalen Versamm- 
lungen des Centralvereins mit dem Schlagwort: 
Alles in Christo erneuern!” Dem Chaos uns- 
rer heutigen nationalen und sozialen Zerrissen- 
heit gegeniiber reden wir von dem ,,Frieden 
Christi unter der Herrschaft Christi.” Einer 
Welt gegeniiber, welche den Laizismus auf ihr 
Banner geschrieben hat, und somit eine Herr- 
schaft rein weltlicher Lehren und Ansichten 
auf allen Gebieten des menschlichen Lebens an- 
strebt, proklamieren wir das Kénigtum Christi. 

Zweifellos handelt es sich bei diesen Pro- 
grammpunkten des zehnten und elften Pius um 
die einzige Rettung der menschlichen Gesell- 
schaft vor dem Untergang. Wollen wir unsern 
Teil zu diesem Rettungswerk beitragen so diir- 


